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Mary 


by 

ANNIE 
HAMILTON 
DONNELL 


Rebecca 


T HE story of 


an amiable and 
singular child and 
her unusual quest 
for affection—a 
book which will 
prove a_ revela- 
tion to all men 
and women. It 
is altogether a 
new thing in fiction, and is rapidly achieving 
wide popularity. The illustrations, by Elizabeth 
Shippen Green, make the volume unusually at- 
tractive. 





From “ Rebecca Mary” 





Price, $1.50 
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SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE 





Author of ‘‘ The Silence of Mrs. Harrold,’ ** Lux Crucis,” etc. 


@ LeDroit Conners, as the hero of these ad- 
ventures, has taken rank with the great figures 
in detective fiction. 


q@ “ An entirely different sort of detective from 
Sherlock Holmes. Not one of the adventures 
but at the outset seems an impenetrable mys- 
tery. A profoundly interesting book.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


g “ Conners is an unusually interesting figure, 

one who not only piques our curiosity but 

wins our sympathy and admiration.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


q@ “Cleverly worked out, exciting and read- 
able.”"—V. Y. Sun. 


Mustrated. Price, $1.50 
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By Ottilie A. Diljenrrantz 


Author of “The Thrall of Leif the Lucky,’ ete. 


@ A romance of the fabled Norse 
occupation of America, flushed with 
passion and great deeds, and starred 
with beautiful episodes. Randvar, 
the king’s song-maker, loses his 
heart to the king’s sister—the old 
love-tale, but in a new atmosphere, 
where stirring fact and mystic 
legend meet. Throughout resounds 
the clangor of arms, with soft in- 
terludes of love and poetry. The 
were-wolf myth is interwoven 
with the story with telling dra- 
matic effect. Altogether it is a 
tale of unusual charm, novelty, 
and stirring romance. 


With Frontisviece in Colors. Price, $1.50 


Garper & Brothers, Publishers, Nem York 
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A NOVEL 














By the Author of 
THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS 


— popular author here makes 

her debut as a novelist. The 
story, which recounts the struggle 
between good and evil in a man’s 
nature, is vibrant with life and 
power. The situations are novel 


and dramatic. 


Illustrated in color from paintings by the author 


$1.50 net 
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THE BUSY SHOWMAN.—VII. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: There is no limit to the troubles of an active exhibitor. Here I have my Famous Moral Aggregation of 
Talent and Otherwise ready to delight our patrons on the New York circuit when this old elephant man appears again to the in- 
tense annoyance of the whole show. I. discharged him once, but no sooner did I turn my back than he began to prowl around 
the tent hoping for a call from the world-famous Elephant within. I arrived fortunately in the nick of time, as the artful oid 
dodger is too smart for the boys inside. Now, Ben, go away and stay! I even go so far as to say please. The question, ladies 
and gentlemen, I regret to add, is Will he? I don’t know, he don’t know, nobody knows. Trusting you will pardon this slight 
digression, I remain Very Truly‘ Yours. 
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COMMENT 


As we go to press, we learn, on the authority of a newspaper 
that is usually well informed concerning men and things in 
Washington, that the President has made up his mind to in- 
sist on retaining the provision of the Hepsurn bill which per- 
mits the courts to pass only on the law, and not on the com- 
mission’s findings of fact regarding rates. If the report be 
well founded, and if Mr. Roosrvett persists in the intention 
ascribed to him, he will enter on a course that may embroil 
him with the chief engineers of the Republican machinery, 
and prove fatal to the prospects of his favorites in the next 
Republican national convention. It is certain that a large 
majority of the Republican Senators—including almost all 
the influential veterans, and even Mr. Lopcr, who used to be 
regarded as the President’s next friend—are determined to 
amend that clause of the Hrpsurn bill to which we have re- 
ferred. It is possible that Mr. Roosrvetr may thwart their 
wishes by persuading a Republican minority to cooperate with 
the Democratic Senators, so as to pass the bill in the form 
which it received in the House of Representatives. What 
then would be the position which the President would occupy ? 
It would be that of a vanquishéer of a large majerity of the 
Senators of his own party, by virtue of his leadership of a 
coalition in which Democratic Senators would constitute the 
most powerful factor. That is to say, he would undertake to 
perform the part which was essayed by Joun TyLer and by 
ANDREW JOHNSON. JouHN TytLer, it will be remembered, hav- 
ing alienated the majority of the Whig Senators, recognized 
that logie and equity constrained him to reward the Demo- 
crats for the support they gave him, and, accordingly, he re- 
constructed his cabinet, filling several posts with Democrats, 
and ultimately making Joun C. Catnoun Secretary of State. 
As for ANpREW JOHNSON, it is well known that, having de- 
fied most of the Republican leaders—the one strong man who 
adhered to him was Wituiam H. Sewarp, Secretary of State— 
he found his power of appointment and removal crippled, was 
subjected to the humiliation of impeachment, and escaped 
conviciton in the Senate by only one vote. 

Mr. Roosrvett may hold these precedents irrelevant, because 
he is a stronger man than was either TyLer or Jonnson, Un- 
questionably the President is, at the present time, very popu- 
lar. He is not more so, however, than Grorce WasHINGron 
was at the date of his reelection to the Presidency in 1792. 
Before the next four years were over, however, WASHINGTON 
had become an object of detestation to all American citizens 
who held that we were bound by duty, by honor, and by treaty 
to aid and comfort the French Republic. Indeed, it is no- 
torious that in 1796 Wasutncton could not have carried -his 
native State for the Presidency, which was the true reason 
for his refusing to be a candidate for a third term. It is also 
well known that, after his refusal to be again a candidate 
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had been published, Gites of Virginia, and many other Rep- 
resentatives from that State, thanked God at the prospect of 
his disappearance from the public stage. In view of Wasu- 
INGTON’S experience, it is unwise for any other President to 
take for granted the permanence of his popularity. We add 
that Grant’s popularity at the close of his second term was 
but a shadow of that which he had possessed in 1868. Yet 
GRANT was a conqueror who hailed, not from San Juan Hill, 


‘ but from Vicksburg, the Wilderness, and Appomattox. 


The campaign against the railroads is not by any means 
confined to the demand that a rate-making power. shall be 
given to the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Penn- 
sylvania Railrcad is to be investigated with regard to its 
alleged discriminations against certain producers of hard 
and soft coal, and also with reference to its interest in the 
anthracite-coal trust. The Pennsylvania Legislature, before 
adjourning, provided for an investigation of the Reading 
Railway, and expressed a determination to bring about a 
two cents per mile rate of fare in the State. The Legislature 
of Ohio has passed a bill to that effect, and in Wisconsin 
a suit has been begun to learn whether the State cannot force 
railroads within it to reduce their fare to two cents a mile. 
Governor Hanty, of Indiana, is thinking, we are told, of call- 
ing an extra session of the Indiana Legislature for the pur- 
pose of passing a two-cent railroad-fare bill. The Maryland 
Legislature is preparing to investigate the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, and to compel it to pay over money that 
belongs, it is claimed, to the State. The Governor of West 
Virginia has asked Congress to investigate alleged discrimina- 
tions against coal miners and shippers in his State, and he 
accuses Senator Exxtns of being a chief offender. In view 
ot these multiplied attacks it is surprising that railway 
securities should obtain the high prices which, as a rule, 
they command on the Stock Exchange. The roads that use 
bituminous coal are threatened with serious trouble in the 
event of a strike by the bituminous miners, for there are no 
considerable reserves of soft coal. On the other hand, the 
anthracite-using railways have nothing to fear from a strike, 
as they have sufficient reserves to supply consumers through 
the summer. It should be kept in view that a stoppage of 
the normal deliveries of bituminous coal would cripple not 
only most of the railways, but the great iron and steel indus- 
try. As we go to press, however, the prevailing opinion is 
that no strike will occur. 


That the Santo Domingo treaty is really defunct is gen- 
erally admitted since the Democratic caucus rendered it im- 
possible for the administration to win over enough Democratic 
votes to secure ratification. It is not technically dead, how- 
ever, until it has been formally rejected, but should rather 
be described as in a state of suspended animation. Mean- 
while the provisional arrangement continues operative under 
which American citizens appointed by President Morass, 
and since confirmed by President Carcreres, are collecting 
and distributing the Dominican customs revenues. At any. 
moment, however, provided the majority of the Republican 
Senators should become unfriendly to the President, the 
Senate may pass a resolution inquiring by what authority 
American citizens are discharging the functions of Collector 
of Customs in a foreign country and depositing about half 
the money received by them in a New York bank. Tho 
rebuff which has been administered to the President by the 
Senate’s refusal to ratify the Santo Domingo treaty is of 
far-reaching significance. By that refusal his interpretation 
of the Monror doctrine is disavowed and discredited. The 
Roostvett “corollary ” is extinct. Our Federal government 
will not be permitted by the American people to interpose 
between European creditors and indebted Latin-American 
commonwealths. Hereafter European creditors will do well 
to abide, as in practice they generally have abided, by the 
maxim caveat emptor. If they can persuade their respective 
governments to use force for the purpose of collecting in- 
flated debts, they are at liberty to do so, so far as the United 
States are concerned, but they must remember that the Mon- 
ROE doctrine, as originally formulated, prohibits them from 
a permanent occupation of Latin-American territory. To 
demonstrations of force made exclusively for the purpose 
of securing reparation of wrongs we have never objected, 
and the position taken by the Senate with regard to the 
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Santo Domingo treaty practically commits us to a like im- 
passive attitude when an armed force is used to compel the 
payments of debts arising out of contract. No doubt the 
confiscation of the customs revenues of Latin-American re- 
publics in the interests of European creditors may practically 
reduce them to the condition of Egypt, but the Senate vir- 
tually says that we shall survey the process with indifference 
as long as it stops short of permanent occupation of a re- 
publie’s soil. We wish the Senate could have been persuaded 
to take a different view of the matter, but it seems to be 
inflexible, and we must make the best of it. 


The movement in favor of the nomination of United States 
Senators at primary elections is gaining immense momentum. 
Everybody understands that the passage of a. constitutional 
amendment striking out the clause which provides that a 
State’s United States Senators shall be elected by the Legis- 
lature would be impracticable. It is quite possible, however, 
to nullify the clause in practice, just as we have nullified the 
provision that a President shall be chosen by Presidential 
electors. We continue to designate Presidential electors, but 
we make dummies of them. It is,now proposed to make dum- 
mies in like manner of State Legislatures, so far as the choice 
of United States Senators is concerned. Already in a number 
of Southern States the Democrats name their candidate to fill 
a vacant seat in the United States Senate at primary elections, 
the man receiving the largest number of votes at the primaries 
being accepted as the nominee of the party by the Democratic 
members of the Legislature at its ensuing session. For in- 
stance, last autumn in Virginia, Mr. T. S. Martin received 
the highest vote at the Democratic primaries for United States 
Senator, and, accordingly, the Legislature has just reelected 
him to the Senate. A contest for nomination at the primaries 
is now going on in Tennessee. In Alabama a primary election 
will take place next August, and the primaries will determine 
whether Senator Morcan and Senator Perrus are to keep 
their seats. Some Republican States also seem inclined to 
adopt the same method of evading the constitutional provision 
for the election of United States Senators by Legislatures. A 
resolution has heen introduced in the Iowa Legislature, direct- 
ing the Governor to take steps tending to joint action on the 
part of two-thirds of the States to secure the calling of a con- 
stitutional convention for the purpose of carrying an amend- 
ment for the direct election of Senators. It is true that, if 
two-thirds of the States concur, they can call a constitutional 
convention, whether Congress likes it or not, but for an 
amendment to become a law, it would have to be ratified by 
three-fourths of the States, and few persons believe that the 
consent of three-fourths could be obtained. The feasible plan 
is to follow the example of certain Southern States, and nomi- 
nate the United States Senators at primary elections. In the 
New Jersey Legislature, both State Senator Cosy and State 
Senator Hittery have introduced bills intended to enable the 
voters to indicate to the Legislature their preference as to 
candidates for the United States Senate. 


On Monday, February 19, Chancellor von Butow introduced 
in the Reichstag a bill authorizing the imperial government to 
postpone for a year the application of the maximum duties of 
the new German tariff to American products which by law 
should be made on March 1. The postponement is certain to 
be epposed by the Agrarians, as the party of the landowners 
who desire to monopolize the home market for foodstuffs is 
called. The maximum duties were framed to propitiate them, 
and it was principally at the United States that they were 
aimed. On the other hand, the National Liberals, the Radi- 
cals (both sections), and the Socialists will vote for the bill, 
and it is probable that the Chancellor can persuade most of 
the Centrists and some of the Conservatives to cooperate. 
We take for granted, therefore, that the bill will pass, but 
what, many will ask, can have induced the German govern- 
ment to make to the United States a concession which is cer- 


.tain to be complained of by European countries which have 


had to pay roundly in reciprocity treaties for similar privi- 
leges? It cannot be said that we have made any equivalent 
concession to Germany. No reciprocity treaty would have a 
chance of ratification in the United States Senate. Certain 
modifications of our customs regulations which are within 
the competence of the Secretary of the Treasury were re- 
quested by the Berlin Foreign Office, but have been refused. 
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German importers desire that the certificates of American con- 
suls at ports of shipment should be accepted as conclusive 
proofs that the valuations of goods are correct. Having failed 
to secure the promulgation of such a rule, they next urged that 
the evidence tending to show that certain imports were under- 
valued should be given in presence of the importers, who thus 
might have an opportunity to cross-examine and controvert. 
This demand also was rejected by our customs authorities, on 
the ground that no evidence of undervaluation would be pro- 
curable, unless it could be given under the pledge of secrecy. 


From the view-point, therefore, of German manufacturers, 
Chancellor von Butow is giving us a great deal and getting 
nothing in return. What they overlook is the political con- 
sideration. We do not now refer merely to the fact that the 
German envoys are understood to have the support of the 
United States in the Morocco Conference, but to the vast im- 
portance to Germany from a moral, financial, and naval view- 
point of winning the good-will, sympathy, and cooperation of 
the great American republic. The German Emperor is too 
sagacious and far-sighted not to dread even an approach to 
a triple entente cordiale on the part of Great Britain, France, 
and the United States. He knows that, possessing between 
them the major part of the world’s capital, those three nations 
could make friends wherever they chose, and, by concerted 
operations on the great stock-exchanges, could paralyze the 
pocket nerve of an enemy. That is why Emperor WILLIAM 
II. is sparing no effort to detach the United States from the 
Anglo-French combination. He has taken a long step teward 
the fulfilment of his purpose by suspending in our favor the 
operation of the German tariff. That is a proof of regard 
which he has given to no other country. 


The Parliament which was opened by King Epwarp VII. 
on February 19 is interesting not only because some two- 
thirds of the members: of the new House of Commons are 
men who have to work for a living, but also because of the 
emergence of a new party which has placed itself on the 
Opposition side of the Chamber. From some statistics lately 
compiled concerning the occupations of the new members 
we learn that there are 7 factory hands, 2 stone masons, 
5 carpenters, 2 shoemakers, 1 cooper, 1 farm laborer, 1 barge- 
builder, 2 blacksmiths, 2 mechanics, 5 compositors, and 16 
miners. There are, on the other hand, it seems, 34 solicitors 
and 105 barristers, but these numbers are likely to be reduced 
hereatter if the Laborites succeed in making Parliament hold 
its sessions by day instead of by night. The new Labor party, 
by the way, does not include all of the 54 Labor members, 
because 20 of these have proclaimed themselves Liberals, 
and announce their intention to support the government on 
most questions. We take for granted that not only they, 
but the 34 Laborites proper, will vote for the expected bill 
to repeal or alter radically the last Education act. Why the 
ministers fee] constrained to bring in the measure promptly 
is intelligible enough when we observe that the new House 
contains 176 Nonconformists, to say nothing of Roman 
Catholic members. The Anglicans, however, constitute a 
majority of the Liberal party, and in combination with the 
Conservatives could defeat any modification of the Education 
act, but such a coalition is, of course, improbable. <A cu- 
rious feature of the new House is that the Unionist Free- 
Traders (Free-Fooders) number only 4, whereas in the last 
Parliament they were about as numerous as the advocates 
of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S policy, and were upheld in the country 
at large by the influence of the Duke of Devonshire. If the 
four Free-Fooders flock by themselves, they will recall the 
Fourth Party of Four, which, under the leadership of Lord 
RanpotpH CHURCHILL, made so much noise in the Parlia- 
ment of 1880-5. It is settled that ex-Premier Batrour 
is to be the leader of the Unionist Opposition, but to keep 
the place and avert a split in the Unionist ranks he had to 
accept in a published letter Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S programme. 
This he sturdily forbore to do until the day before Thursday, 
February 15, when a great meeting of the Unionists was to 
take place at Lansdowne House. His surrender, though tardy, 
was complete. He is no longer a retaliationist. He is a 
protectionist of the CHAMBERLAIN type, willing to tax foreign 
breadstuffs in order to give Canadian grain a preference in 
the British market. 



































































Although Miss RoosrvEtt’s marriage was not by any means 
the first White House wedding, it was unique in respect of 
éclat. The number of invitations—one thousand—was many 
times greater than that issued on any similar occasion. In- 
deed, before the Executive Mansion was remodelled three 
years ago, it would have been impossible to accommodate 
comfortably more than 200 guests. When President CiEvr- 
LAND married Miss Fotsom in 1886, invitations were restricted 
to the relatives of the President and the bride, the members 
of the cabinet and their wives, and Private-Secretary LaMont 
and Mrs. Lamont. So, too, when in 1878 Miss Pratt, the 
niece of President Hayes, was married in the Blue Room, 
the ceremony was marked with relative simplicity. At the 
wedding of Miss Nettie Grant in May, 1874, 200 guests 
were present, including the members of the diplomatic corps, 
as well as the most important officials of the Federal govern- 
ment. President TyLeER was married during his term of 
office, but the wedding did not take place in Washington. 
His daughter Exizaprru, however, was married in January, 
1842, in the Blue Room. This wedding was intended to be 
a quiet one, but it developed into a social event. During 
the Jackson administration there were three marriages in the 
White House. Joun Apams, the son and private secretary of 
President Joun Quincy ApAMsS, was married in the White 
House, the bride being Miss Mary HeEtuen, of Philadelphia. 
This wedding was the great social function of the time. In 
the Monroe administration, Miss Martian EstHer Monroe, 
the President’s daughter, was married in the Blue Room to 
Mr. S. L. Gouverneur, of New York. On this occasion not 
even the members of the President’s cabinet were invited. 
We recall, finaliy, that during Mapison’s administration there 
were two White House weddings, the first bride being Mrs. 
MapIson’s youngest sister, Lucy Payne WasHINcTon, widow 
of a nephew of Presidert WasnuincTon, while the second was 
Miss Anna Topp, a cousin of Mrs. Maptson’s. 


The proceedings of the congress on uniform divorce laws 
which met in Washington on February 19 are not yet avail- 
able for discussion as we go to press, but their subject is 
one of lively interest. If it were possible to frame a set of 
divorce laws which would be acceptable to all the States, 
and if all the States could be induced to accept them and stick 
to them, it would undoubtedly be to the advantage of Amer- 
ican society. Even if a considerable number of the States 
should accept the same divoree code, it would be some gain, 
and that much may sometimé be accomplished. But we are 
not very hopeful of the agreement of all or nearly all the 
States about divorce. The opinions of thoughtful and well- 
behaved individuals differ so very widely on that subject 
that the task of bringing even a considerable majority of 
the Legislatures of forty-five States into agreement about it 
looks very formidable. The subject, however, is well worth 
discussing, especially if the discussion is truly representative 
and includes the expression of all views which are widely 
enough held to be important. 


Nothing else than a fairly liberal divoree code could hope 
at present to win adoption by very many of the States, but 
it would help-matters somewhat if the States that go in for 
easy divorce should put their bars up and make it harder for 
outsiders coming into them for divorce purposes to acquire 
a residence. Whether even that much can be accomplished 
is doubtful, so hard is it to convince any considerable number 
of our easy-going people that it is their duty to constrain 
partners to stay married after they are tired of their bar- 
gain. Married women are well protected by our laws as it 
is. It is very hard for a man to get loose from a lawful wife 
who has not misbehaved, unless she is willing. The rights 
of the children of a marriage that has collapsed deserve to 
be guarded with the utmost care, and perhaps the courts 
should distinguish, as observers always do, between childless 
couples who seek divorce and couples who have children. 


Inconstant men who hire their wives to get divorcees in 
order that they may themselves be free to marry some one 
else should be denied this enlargement of their privileges. 
A relation that is openly meretricious is much less mischievous 
to society than the successive “marriages” of such persons. 
If they must have variety in domestic companionship, it is 
as well for them, and much better for their relatives. and 
friends, that they should find it outside of marriage. The 
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chief difference between adultery that has been legalized by 
a trumped-up divorce and remarriage, and adultery that hasn’t, 
is that in the latter case the sinners suffer the inconveniences 
of their sin, and in the former case they shift a large share 
of them on society. 


Any conceivable divorce law will make some hard cases. 
Divorce is a remedy for disaster. It is impossible to make 
a pleasant medicine of it, or one that is adapted to every 
cease. Strict divorcee laws are supposed to protect society at 
the cost of some innocent and deserving individuals. Loose 
divorce laws are supposed to benefit some deserving individ- 
uals at the cost of society. Both suppositions are disputable. 
The average American legislator cares more for the social 
units than for the social lump. He will always incline to be 
liberal with the individual, who is small and has but one 
life, and let society-—a big corporation that doesn’t age or 
die—look out for itself. 


An oversight last week led the Wrrekty to say that the 
increased longevity pay suggested for the army had already 
been granted. Army officers now receive “ fogies ”—ten per 
cent. increases—every five years for twenty years, or forty 
per cent. in all. The increase advocated is in addition to 
the longevity pay now granted. 


On February 19 the President communicated to Congress 
his idea as to the kind of a canal to be built at Panama. 
He thinks that it should be a structure with locks, with a 
summit level eighty-five feet above the sea, to cost $139,705,- 
200, and to be completed in eight and one-half years. In 
this preference President RoosrvEtt has the support of Sec- 
retary Tart, Chief-engineer Stevens, and all the members of 
the Canal Commission except Admiral Enpicorr. He men- 
tions in his letter to Congress that though a majority of the 
Board of Consulting Engineers, including all five of the 
foreign engineers, recommended a sea-level canal, five out of 
eight of the American members of that Board preferred the 
lock system. He thinks the minds of the foreign engineers 
have been influenced by the Suez Canal, whereas our great 
lock canal, the Soo, has impressed our engineers with the 
good points of a lock system. By choosing the lock canal we 
make an estimated saving of $107,000,000 in money, and of 
from four to ten years in time. The Canal Commission’s 
majority opinion, transmitted by the President to Congress, 
is not merely that the lock canal will be a better canal for 
the money, but a better canal irrespective of cost, because it 
will be safer for ships, quicker traversed, safer from flood 
damage, much less costly to maintain, and easier enlarged and 
for less money than the other. Congress can set aside, if it 
will, the preference of the President and his advisers and 
order a sea-level canal, but the prospect of its doing so is 
slight. In all probability work will go ahead on a lock canal, 
and we judge that that solution of the problem will be satis- 
factory to the people of the country. What modifications of 
the plan may come with the progress of the work no one can 
predict, but it is held to be one advantage of the lock system 
that it is more readily susceptible of modification and of 
future enlargement than the séa-level plan. 


The newspapers report that Jonn A. McCatt, in the 
shadow of death, said to his son: 

“Tf it is God’s will that I must go, I am resigned. I have noth- 
ing to fear. It is true that I have not been a saint in my life, but 
I have never deliberately done anything harmful to man, woman, 
or child.” 

We do not doubt that those words were sincerely spoken, 
and true. Some of Mr. McCatw’s actions were condemned. 
He was practically found guilty—as were ALEXANDER and 
McCurpy—of malfeasance. The jury was the whole nation, 
and there was a sweeping unanimity in the verdict. But 
the sins of all these men were sins of environment. They did 
not know they were doing wrong; neither did their associates; 
neither did the public, until suddenly all hands waked up 
and saw things as they were. They should have known bet- 
ter, but they really didn’t. That is why there is so much 
sympathy for them as men, though not much as officials. 
They were victims of a bad system which they had, to be 
sure, a hand in making, but for which they were no more 
responsible than many others. They have suffered far more 
than. as individuals, they deserved to suffer. It was as 
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though their reputations—solid and honorable, the work of 
years—fell back on them, without conscious fault of their 
own, and crushed them. 


“ As soon as war ceases the higher evolution of man ceases, 
for the weaklings will never be killed off.” So writes Major 
WooprurF in a letter that is printed in the Correspondence 
page of this issue of the WEEKLY, in which he argues against 
the assertion of Dr. Davin Starr Jorpan that the greatest 
factor in the destruction of nations has been wars, because 
wars have killed off the best men in such nations, and their 
kind has not been reproduced. Dr. Jorpan’s theory may not 
be entirely sound, though it is interesting, but to our mind 
it deserves more credit than Major Wooprurr gives it. Nor 
can we agree with Major Wooprurr’s assertion, quoted above, 
that evolution ceases when war does, because, lacking wars, 
the weaklings are not killed off, and the strong have no ad- 
vantage. Modern war, such as we have had in this country, 
seems to be of small utility in killing off weaklings. In our 
civil war the fighting-men on both sides were of the best 
stock in the land. The weaklings stayed at home, and nobody 
killed them: neither did they starve to death. On the con- 
trary, in the North at least the absence of a considerable 
proportion of the stronger men at the front gave the weak- 
lings a better chance than usual to make a living. The civil 
war put our country’s evolution back at least a generation. 
If it did the South any good, it was by humbling the strong, 
not by destroying the feeble. Any good it might have done 
the North (on Major Wooprurr’s theory) by causing the 
feeble to perish, we have carefully eliminated by our pension 
system, which encourages the ostensibly feeble to live on to 
the last gasp. Evolution as we see it is working double time 
for the elimination of war, and will go on all the faster when 
war is finally abolished. 


We think, too, that Major Wooprurr underrates the ef- 
ficiency of the processes of peace in killing off the weak- 
lings. Is not rum, for example, a very valuable agent in 
that process? Taking folks, by and large, do we not see the 
more astute and self-controlled and strong and diligent of 
them getting the best of the competition? A bullet has 
no discrimination. It will put out a strong man or a 
weak one, a good liver or a bad one, a wise man or a 
fool, without any regard to his qualities, but the nat- 
ural forces of elimination, though their judgment is far 
from sure, do exercise a considerable measure of dis- 
crimination in destruction. People who have the intelligence 
to perceive and regard the great laws of nature have a better 
chance than stupider people to live out their time and leave 
descendants who will do the same. Virtue has a lot of re- 
wards besides itself. The scheme of nature, geared as we see 
it to the apparatus of society, is such an astonishingly able 
contrivance for the betterment of human beings that we won- 
der men don’t improve a great deal faster than they do. 
Was there ever a contrivance with such spurs, checks, com- 
binations, compensations—ever such a device for constrain- 
ing sentient creatures to observe, think, reason, deduce, and 
shape their conduct according to knowledge! War has not 
ceased to be useful, but its use to-day is not to kill the weak, 
but to make education compulsory in all nations that hope 
to maintain an independent existence. See Russia reluctant- 
ly learning that lesson, and now China. Education may be 
trusted to regulate the birth-rate, and if education doesn’t, 
wealth, resulting from education, will be sure to do it. 


Observe how things work. The abler and wiser people are 
more prosperous than the less able, and live better, and 
acquire more property and betfer chances for their children. 
The degenerates tend to die early, and, as a rule, childless. 
The feeble, the ineapable, and the vicious leave descendants, 
to be sure, but leave fewer descendants than better people, 
and leave them in a bad ease, to be the victims of their 
parents’ vices or their own, and to die prematurely. The 
worst families are constantly tending to extinction. Cu- 
riously enough, the richest families, and some of the best, 
seem to tend the same way. Successful greediness or too 
much luck, or sagacity too selfishly employed brings too much 
wealth; too much wealth brings too much ease and destroys 
grit, or too much pleasure-chasing, and impairs both the 
mind. and the hody. At least it tends to those results. It 
takes a number of generations oftentimes for processes to 
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work out, and no rule holds in all cases, but usually the rich 
people and the more intelligent people have small families, 
and the poorer people of less (demonstrated) intelligence 
have larger ones. Biologically speaking, the people who work 
in the world (provided they don’t work excessively) are doing 
better than the lazy or the idle, the moral people are doing 
better than the triflers, the people who give value for what 
they get better than the folks who get something for nothing. 
The game of getting something for nothing—so very popular 
at this time—may seem profitable to an individual, but is 
sure to beat a family if you give it enough time. Fiscally, 
some of the something-for-nothing people are rated as good; 
mentally, some of them are shrewd, and they have good bodies; 
but biologically—perhaps by reason of an ethical defect— 
they seem to be classified among the weaklings which the 
peaceful evolutionary processes wipe out. 


Take the case of a man who makes, say, five million 
dollars speculating in stocks and retires from business. Is 
he in a favorable position to found a family that will be 
valuable to the world? Of course he may do so if he has 
some fairly good children to start with. But a man does not 
make five million dollars in stocks without putting his mind 
for a considerable space on speculation, and a man whose 
mind is on speculation is apt to have very little of it to 
spare for training his children according to sound ethical 
standards. So the chances are rather against the stock- 
speculator’s having a promising outfit of well-trained chil- 
dren to start with. But suppose he has them, what is he to 
bring them up to? If he trains them to industry, they have 
his example of great gains without appreciable equivalent 
given to make them impatient of the slow processes of earn- 
ing bread. Moreover, why should they work so’long as he 
has five millions? He has deprived them of the strongest 
practical motive for effort, and having no better business 
to train them in, what better can he expect than that they 
should devote part of their working-time to improving. the 
breed of horses, and the rest to the endeavor to buy stocks 
low and sell them higher? Such exercises have made many 
men poor and some men rich, but biologically considered, 
they are small potatoes, and do not make for the perpetua- 
tion of useful families. Is it not true that the man who 
has made five millions in stocks is an unpromising biological 
factor, and that the chances are favorable for his seed to 
perish ? 


Major Wooprurr has himself explored one influence other 
than war which makes for natural selection and the elimina- 
tion of the locally unfit. On the basis of studies and of his 
army-surgeon experience in the Philippines he has written 
a book about the effects of tropical light on white men. It 
is the light, even more than the heat, of the tropical coun- 
tries, he thinks, that makes them so unwholesome for white 
men, and the deductions that his researches compel as to 
the expediency of every race of men sticking to the climate 
which is suited to their complexions have a very important 
bearing on the assumption of tropical responsibilities by 


- people of Caucasian descent. We know more about the 


effects of light in these days of X-rays than we did fifteen 
years ago, and the new knowledge is of a great deal of 
practical value in enabling white men to avoid some of the 
climatic hazards of brown men’s and black men’s countries 
while they live in them. But it forbids the hope that white 
men will ever flourish in such countries, and, conversely, it 
sentences the black race to eventual extinction in the United 
States. By the scheme of nature, or by age-long processes of 
selection and adaptation, certain races of men have been quali- 
fied by color and physical construction to live in certain zones, 
and the final success or failure of the migration of races has 
turned on whether or not they migrated out of the zone 
they belonged in. Climate will modify an immigrant race 
to a certain extent, but if too much modification is required, 
the subject of experiment will perish. The earth is a wonder- 
ful laboratory, and what a country can eventually make of a 
race of men is quite as interesting as what men can make of a 
country. What England, for example, can do to white men 
is fairly well known, but our knowledge of what America can 
do to them rests on no more than a mere four centuries of 
experiment. Of course we are hopeful as to the result, but 
we have a good deal to learn yet, and we suffer no little in- 
convenience from past mistakes. 
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The Amazing Industrial Progress of the South 


SoME interesting facts and figures concerning the extraordinary 
industrial and commercial development of the South in recent years 
are brought together in four articles contributed to the February 
number of the Review of Reviews. Mr. Ricuarp H. EpMonps, 
editor of the Manufacturer's Record, Baltimore, has compiled a 
table of statistics by which it appears that the value of the cotton 
crop increased from $313,696,000 in 1880 to $680,000,000 in 1905. 
Formerly almost the whole of the raw staple was shipped to foreign 
countries or to the Northern States. Since 1880, however, the 
amount of capital invested in Southern cotton-mills has increased 
from $21,000,000 to $225,000,000; the number of spindles from 
667,000 to 9,205,000; and the number of cotton-bales used in the 
mills from 225,000 to 2,163,000. To appreciate these figures, it is 
needful to recall that in 1880 New England and all the country 
outside of the South consumed 1,350,000 bales, or six times as 
much as the South then used, whereas in 1905 the whole country, 
outside of the South took but a few thousand bales more than were 
needed by the Southern mills. Between 1890 and 1905 the South 
nearly quadrupled its consumption of cotton, whereas New England 
increased hers only twenty-eight per cent. If we turn to the iron 
industry, we find that the quantity of pig-iron made in the South, 
which in 1880 was but 397.000 tons, had risen in 1905 to 3,100,- 
000 tons, or nearly as much as the entire United States made in 
1880. Twenty-five years ago only 6,000,000 tons of bituminous coal 
were mined in the Southern States, as against 70,000,000 tons in 
1905. The present output is larger by 28,000,000 tons than was 
that of the United States in 1880. There seems to be no limit to 
the possible development of the South’s cotton, iron, and coal in- 
dustries. Its progressive citizens look forward to the time when 
the South will spin and weave all of its own cotton. Mr. EpMoNnps 
seems to think it probable that the Southern mills will eventually 
consume a quantity of raw cotton equivalent to the present annual 
crop, or 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 bales, but he proceeds to show 
how signally the crop might be increased, so as to supply the wants 
of the outside world. For example, an expenditure of about $20,- 
000,000 by the national government upon the levee work of the 
Mississippi River would reclaim an area of 30,000 square miles, 
or 20,000,000 acres of land fertile enough to yield a bale to the 
acre. There are also vast stretches of land in the Southwest never 
yet touched by the plough, which could be made to produce five or 
six million bales a year. With regard to the coming expansion of 
the South’s coal industry, Mr. EpmMonpbs points out that Alabama 
has 8500 square miles of coal area, or nearly as much as Great 
Britain ever had, and of thicker seams. Kentucky has more 
bituminous-coal land than has Pennsylvania; so has West Virginia. 
The entire South has a total of 62,957 square miles of rich coal- 
land, whereas Great Britain and Germany put together have but 
12,600 square miles. Of iron ore in close proximity to its coal- 
mines Alabama has such vast stores that, according to Mr. Eb- 
MONDS, three or four of the leading iron companies of that State 
possess much more ore than does the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. Passing to other industries of the South, we observe that 
cottonseed-oil, of which very little was made before the war, is 
now a great and rapidly increasing product. The number of cot- 
ton-oil mills has grown from 45 in 1880 to 780 in 1905, and the 
capital invested in them has increased during a quarter of a cen- 
tury from $3,800,000 to $54,600,000. The total value of the South’s 
farm products, which in 1880 was $660,000,000, was $1,750,000,000 
in 1905. The value of the lumber products has risen in a quarter 
of a century from $39,000,000 to $250,000,000. It is customary to 
think of cotton as the chief crop of the South, yet in 1904 that sec- 
tion produced 661,000,000 bushels of Indian corn, or more than 
one-fourth of the total maize crop of the country; 65,000,000 
bushels of oats; 63,000,000 bushels of wheat; nearly 25,000,000 
bushels of Irish potatoes; 21,000,000 bushels of rice; 2,500,000 
barrels of sugar, and 496,000,000 pounds of tobacco. It is a fact 
not generally known that Georgia raises more peaches than any 
other State, and that eastern Carolina is the chief strawberry 
centre of the United States. 

The aggregate length of the railways in the Southern States in 
1905 was 60,000 miles. The railroad mileage of all the rest of 
the country in 1880 was 51,000. The exports from the Southern 
States last year were valued at $555,480,000, as against $261,000,- 
000 in 1880. The exports to foreign countries from all the rest of 
the United States twenty-five years ago were valued at $574,000,000. 
The utilization of water-power for electrical purposes is an im- 
pressive feature of Southern industry. Mr. Epmonps tells us that 
already water-powers aggregating half a million or more _ horse- 
power are being harnessed for electrical work in the central South. 
Over $6,000,000 are being spent to generate 75,000 horse-power on 
the Yadkin River, North Carolina, and near Chattanooga several 
million dollars are being applied to the utilization of a great 
power on the Tennessee River. Other power-developing plants 
are in course of construction in many parts of the Southern States, 
from Carolina to Texas. The last decade has also witnessed a 
marked revival of commerce in the Gulf ports. Pensacola now 
imports more “ naval stores,” as turpentine and resin are termed, 
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than any other port on the Gulf of Mexico, From Mobile fifteen 
steamship lines ply to all parts of the world. That city’s exports 
to Cuba exceed the combined exports of all the other cities in the 
United States, except New York; in imports of tropical fruits she 
ranks third, and she handles almost the entire sisal crop of Yuca- 
tan. From Gulfport, Mississippi’s new harbor, there were shipped 
in 1904 no less than 195,302,000 superficial feet of lumber, or 
24,500,000 more than were exported from Pensacola. The quantity 
of wheat and maize shipped froni New Orleans has fallen off since 
1903, but the total valuation of all the articles shipped is nearly 
a billion of dollars. The shipment of raw cotton alone was worth 
$369,000,000. Most astonishing is the resurrection of Galveston, 
which was robbed of more than 8000 inhabitants, and nearly 
$20,000,000 worth of property just five years ago. It is now the 
converging point of fifty-three steamship lines and nine railway 
systems; it has six miles of dock and five grain-elevators; it ex- 
ports one-third of ihe wheat sent to foreign parts from the United 
States; during 1903 it shipped 465,000 more bales of cotton than 
New Orleans, and, finally, this year, it has passed in turn Balti- 
more and Boston, and now ranks third among the exporting ports 
of the whole country. The facts and figures here set forth justify 
the assumption that, at the end of the next quarter of a century, 
the South will exhibit as notable proofs of prosperity as are pre- 
sented in all the rest of the Union to-day. 





Count Witte Still the Czar’s Prime Minister 


TuaT contradictory reports reach us from St. Petersburg with 
regard to Count WITTE’s present relation to his imperial master 
is to be expected, for assertions and predictions necessarily vary, 
even when they emanate from Tsarskoe-Selo, according to the 
source from which they come. For instance, a statement made 
in good faith by an inflexible reactionist might misrepresent the 
actual state of things, because the wish is apt to be father to the 
thought. In order, therefore, to deduce the truth from a mass 
of data often conflicting, it is necessary to check and construe 
reports, by comparimg them with undisputed events. Thus when 
we are told that councils are held in the Czar’s palace to which 
Count WITTE is not invited, that his advice is no longer heeded, 
and that in the mind of his sovereign he is held responsible for 
all the commotion by which the Russian Empire has been racked, 
we must inquire whether such averments are reconeilable with 
notorious facts. It is certain, for example, that Count WITTE 
still holds the post of Prime Minister, while that his influence 
has not been lost is evident, because his political, his agrarian, 
and his religious programmes are being carried out. There is 
no reason to doubt the announcement telegraphed to this country 
that the elections to the state Douma, or national assembly, will 
take place on April 7, and that the body will convene precisely 
three weeks later. It would have met earlier, no doubt, had not 
the outbreak of revolution made it indispensable to restore order 
before representative institutions could be introduced. To charge 
Count Witte with the delay would be glaringly unjust. It should 
be superfluous to deny that the disturbances which have taxed 
all the resources of the government to suppress are traceable to 
the manifesto of October 30. A thing may be post hoc without 
being proctor hoc. Mere sequence in order of time should not be 
confounded with the relation of effect to cause. As a matter of 
fact, it is probable that but for the manifold concessions to the 
Russian people which the manifesto embodied, the disorder which, 
for a time, threatened to reduce Russia to anarchy and chaos 
would have been much more widespread, devastating, and_ir- 
resistible than it was. It was, in truth, a cataclysm which Count 
WirTE averted by a well-timed acquiescence in the principal popu- 
lar demands, and he has thereby placed his sovereign and his 
country under a deep debt of gratitude. 

That the members of the coming national assembly are to be 
chosen by the voters, not directly, but indirectly, is true; but so, 
as we have formerly pointed out, are the members of the Prussian 
Chamber of Deputies. The only difference is that in the Czar’s 
empire the electoral process will be more complicated, since the 
primary voters are to name secondary electors, who, in their turn, 
will designate the tertiary electors by whom the delegates to, the 
state Douma will be chosen. It does not follow that the delegates 
will not be truly representative. A question of more importance 
than the method of election is the nature of the functions with 
which the new assembly will be clothed. Originally, the Douma 
was intended to be a purely consultative body. But the Czar 
would scarcely ask its advice if he did not mean to take it; and, 
if he does, the Douma will practically take part in legislation. 
We have no doubt that ultimately it will be permitted to initiate 
bills on all subjects except the army, the navy, and foreign affairs; 
but these bills will not become laws unless they are approved 
by the Council of the Empire and by the Czar. In other words, 
the powers of the Douma are likely to be modelled on those of the 
Cisleithan, or Austrian Reichsrath, which may :initiate legisla- 
tion with regard to almost everything except the affairs of the 
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War Office, the Ministry of Marine, and the Foreign Office. That 
is the utmost concession of legislative functions which ought at 
the outset to be made in a country entirely destitute of political 
training, and in which at least four-fifths of the population are 
illiterate peasants. Evidently Count Witre knows just how far 
he can go with safety, and without being subjected to the dis- 
concerting necessity of retracing his steps. 

It is equally plain that no departure has been made from Count 
Wirrte’s policy of religious toleration, or from his proposed method 
of solving the agrarian problem. Mr. PoBIEDONOSTSEFF, whom the 
Jews have reason to compare with TorqueMapA, has been ousted 
definitely from the post of Procurator of the Holy Synod, and the 
organization of the Orthodox or State Church has been materi- 
ally changed. Not only all Christian dissenters, but even Moslems 
and Buddhists enjoy complete liberty of worship; only the Jews 
remain restricted to the so-called Pale of Settlement. It is ab- 
surd to suppose that Count Witte, who himself is married to a 
Jewess, can view with any feeling but abhorrence the anti-Semitic 
persecutions in which many of the provincial governors have been 
implicated. When order and the Czar’s authority are thoroughly 
restored, we believe that rigorous measures for the protection of 
the Jews will be taken by the present Prime Minister, who covets 
the respect and esteem of fair-minded persons. We may also 
consider it settled that Count WirTTe’s plan of relieving the pres- 
sure of the agricultural population on the land, by assisting 
peasants to purchase additional holdings, will be carried out. 
That is to say, the mujiks will be helped to buy from private 
proprietors what extra land they need, and pay for it in small 
annual instalments stretching over a long period, the government 
in many if not in all cases advancing the purchase-money. That 
the government, so long as it is directed by a liberal Minister, 
will show itself forbearing and sympathetic in the collection of 
instalments must be clear to the peasant proprietors, because it 
was only the other day that arrears of taxes and unpaid instal- 
ments of purchase-money on holdings acquired more than forty 
years ago were remitted. 

Not only does Count WITTE deserve the confidence and support 
of his imperial master, but the latter is prompted by the strong- 
est motives of self-interest to uphold him for at least some 
months to come. The present Prime Minister is the only man in 
Russia in whom European financiers put faith. Count WrTTe’s 
services are, therefore, for the moment, indispensable from a 
pecuniary point of view. The Russian budget, recently published 
for the current fiscal twelvemonth, shows that if the needed ex- 
penditures are to be defrayed during the next two years the Czar 
will have to borrow $400,000,000. Notwithstanding the tremen- 
dous volume of their existing investments in Russia, the Paris 
bankers have agreed to lend this additional sum, provided the 
State Douma is allowed to meet in pursuance of Count WITTE’s 
programme, and provided the assembly shall formally sanction 
every loan that has been previously made, together with that 
which is now desired. Under these circumstances it is probable 
that those courtiers or bureaucrats who are counting on Count 
WITTE’S speedy removal from office are reckoning without their 
hest. 





Personal and Pertinent 


In a recent lecture in New York to the biology section of the 
Academy of Sciences, Professor F. 8. LEE announced candy to be an 
excellent cure for fatigue. While this may be new as a scientific 
pronunciamento, it has a strikingly familiar flavor. Somehow or 
other we seem to remember something about men taking boxes 
of candy home to their wives to overcome their fatigue at having 
sat up so late. This was probably after the failure of a matutinal 
box of fried oysters. But Professor Lee did not say anything 
about fried oysters, although he did advocate cooking soda. 


New York is threatened with an epidemic of hyperacusis, other- 

wise an extraordinary acuteness of the sense of hearing.—Dr. 
Somebody or Other. 
Very true. We stood at the junction of Broadway, Sixth Avenue, 
and Thirty-fourth Street the other afternoon about five o’clock, and 
distinctly heard the elevated trains, the Broadway cars, the Sixth 
Avenue cars, the Thirty-fourth Street cars, the delivery wagons, 
the carriages, the express wagons, the automobiles, and, incident- 
ally, owing to our acuteness, the shuffle of some two hundred 
thousand feet. We must have hyperacusis. i‘ 


The considerable part which English women play in politics is 
well expressed by the London Mail, in an article upon the recent 
death of Lady Grey, wife of Sir Epwarp Grey, Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. It said, in part: 

Even apart from her devotion to her husband she was the keenest 
possible Liberal politician, though the daughter of an old Tory 
squire, Major S. F. WipprIneton (whose ancestor is mentioned in 
the Ballad of Chevy Chase), and her. personal popularity in the 
Border county was responsible for much of its liberalism. For Sir 
Epwarp she worked incessantly and brilliantly, from his first 
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political campaign, two months after his marriage in 1885, down 
to the late battle, from whose triumph she has been so tragically 
called away. 

Lady Grey had a large desk at Falloden devoted to political 
papers, answered many of Sir Epwarp’s letters, and throughout his 
five campaigns frequently took notes at his opponents’ meetings of 
points in the speeches which she thought needed reply. 

The chances are that any newspaper a man picks up just now 
will remind him that E. W. Howe, of the Achison Globe, is travel- 
ling round the world. Mr. Howe is the man who wrote a very 
sombre, lead-colored book about twenty years ago, called The Story 
of a Country Town. It was gloomy wit, very stitching, full of bad 
weather and red mud, but had a curious fascination about it. 
Howe apologized for it by saying that it had all been written 
after working hours, when he was tired and could not smile. 

Mr. Howe is one of the most reluctant travellers that Kansas 
ever sent out. He likes Kansas, and prefers to stay there. We 
don’t know how he was induced to take to the road. When he got 
to Honolulu he was homesick and longed to come home, but was 
ashamed, and gritted his teeth and went on. He was last heard 
from in India. He looks upon all things like a man who has never 
seen anything but Kansas, so that he gets novel, strong, and inter- 
esting impressions, and all the newspapers copy passages from his 
letters to the Globe. Jt is hard to say which is more interesting, 
their pictures of Asia or their pictures of Howe. For example, he 
writes from somewhere in India: : 

We were not permitted to enter the temple; we were only per- 
mitted to look in. And we were compelled to remove our shoes 
before looking in. It seemed queer to me that a Methodist, a fol- 
lower of the true religion, was compelled to remove his shoes be- 
fore so much as looking into a pagan temple. But it was a beauti- 
ful place, and the son of the founder was a very polite and agree- 
able gentleman. His family conducts a jewelry business in the 
city, and he invited us to call there, which we did not do. 

Again, he says, writing from Ceylon: 

I have long had a notion that should I meet a Mohammedan, 
T would find him ashamed of his religion and of his prophet; both 
seem so false and ridiculous to me. But I was never more mis- 
taken; the Mohammedan is about the best satisfied man in the 
Orient. Te is as well satisfied with himself as a Chicago man, or 
a Pennsylvanian, or an Englishman. And he has this to be proud 
of, at least: his religion is more widely distributed over the earth 
than any other. And he makes his pilgrimage to Mecca as surely 
as a salmon returns from the broad ocean to the Columbia River; 
there is very little backsliding among Mohammedans. They are 
as well satisfied with their religion as a Frenchman is satisfied 
with France. 

One charm about Howe is the difficulty of determining whether he 
is simple or compound. 


The Committee on Railroads of the New York Board of Alder- 
men met the other day to hear what the people had to say upon 
the question of recommending the Board to investigate the merger 
of the local traction interests. It would have been one of those 
real nice little sessions which the committee holds from time .to 
time had not President Cotrer, of the Borough of Brooklyn, taken 
his pen in hand. But he elected to write a letter to the committee, 
which was read by Chairman Diemer, and when he finished and 
sank back in his chair, Messrs. MULLIGAN, Haacerty, ToRPEY, 
WAFER, and GRIFFENHAGEN, his colleagues, looked like the man 
who, after a railroad accident, was found wandering in a bosky 
dell plucking violets and murmuring, “ Where am I?” 

In the first round Mr. Corer “ fiddled” for an opening, did a 
little footwork, and then “ handed ” this to the committee: 


“The people are the city,” said SHAKESPEARE’S Roman citizen 
long ago, and the interest of the people who are this city 
is nothing less than that salus populi which is admittedly, 
incontrovertibly suprema lex, the controlling, overruling, all-gov- 
erning consideration, the law of laws and the touchstone and test 
of constitutions; the one thing on no account to be ignored, im- 
paired, or made little of; the one summary interest by all means, 
by all the resources of civilization, to be safeguarded, promoted, 
guaranteed, defended, kept sacrosanct. 

Then he side-stepped the perspiring chairman and drove him 
to the ropes with: 

Even in spite of all the errors and treasons which have so far 
so greatly dwarfed and starved the formal embodiments of our 
client’s rights, we as the people’s spokesmen have still “a standing 
in court ” which even the most purblind judicial toryism or solici- 
tude for the safety of privilege—had we by any improbable mis- 
chance to encounter that—will not (not persistently) deny to be 
even technically available to authorize our proceeding with the 
solemn and indispensable high inquest which I beg you to recom- 
mend. 

Once during the bout Mr. Corer “ got in” this good one: 

It is a “ party in interest,” in fact, in law, in morals—nay, it 
is the party in interest par excellence, the party in interest trans- 
cendentally, overshadowingly, beyond a!l comparison such. 

After this and one or two others the chairman took the count 
and it was all over. As the committee filed out the little bird 
overheard some one say: “ How do I know? I guess Coter got the 
wrong address.” 



































































An Eye-witness’s Story of the Russian Revolution 


By Albert Edwards 


The author arrived in Moscow when the revolt of the people against the Czar and his troops 


was at its height. 


at their meetings, and under Russian guidance was enabled to take part 
This is the last of Mr. Edwards’s series of three 
The others appeared in the issues of the ‘“‘Weekly”’ dated February 17 and February 24 


fighting between the troops and the people. 
articles. 


HEN the military train from Moscow with its Cossacks, 
who had been detailed to the duty of * pacifying ” the 
strikers, arrived at Ljnbersy, the soldiers met strikers 
of a far different temper from those they had en- 
countered at Perowo. Word had come to them of the 

massacre of their comrades at Perowo, and the unresisted capture 
of the men at Wischnajki, and without waiting for the train to 
stop, they fired on the soldiers. But they were not able to face 
the answering fire from the train, and fled the station. As in 
Perowo, the soldiers pursued them, aud, abandoning even the pre- 
text of a search for arms, killed every one in the uniform of a rail- 
road employee. This time they didn’t have to demand their leader 
from the strikers and there was no chance for heroic deception, be- 
cause the station director, Androsow, who acted in the name of 
his comrades, was well known, and was almost the first one cap- 
tured. He was led before the officer, his condemnation to death 
read to him, and all that night he lay bound while the Cossacks 
celebrated an orgie of victory before they shot him in the morning. 

During that night of victory, however, alarming news came to 
the soldiers. They learned that the employees of the next station 
were preparing a new sort of resistance. They were no longer to 
be met with flesh and blood, or even by guns and knives in the 
hands of inexperienced workmen, but by a weapon they could not 
combat—a train loosed at full speed to meet their own in a de- 
structive collision. This was not to be faced, and so, with three 
hundred peaceful dead to their credit, they turned back in triumph 
to Moscow. 

And now Moscow is at peace. The government, which was al- 
most an underground one during the disturbance, has resumed its 
old place and put the revolutionary societies underground, the posi- 
tion they were in before the revolt began. 

And with Moscow pacified everybody is explaining. The gov- 
ernment began its explanations, to be sure, on the first day of the 
barricades. They began by saying that the outbreak had no 
significance, and they now seem to have proved to their own satis- 
faction that it was an accident. They are saying that the govern- 
ment had been too lenient; that it had allowed this conspiracy to 
grow, and that the people obtained arms through the carelessness 
of the rulers. They say that there need only have been more 
Cossacks in Moscow and there would have been no outbreak at 
all. According to them, the outbreak itself, which was small and 
of no political significance, was due to a sudden and overzealous 
spasm of loyalty on the part of the Cossacks; most of the popula- 
tion did not support the revolutionists at all, or if they did, were 
terrorized into it; the army was absolutely loyal in spite of the 
fact that a large part of the in- 
fantry had to be locked up under 
guard without arms. This offi- 
cial explanation is _ elaborate 
and varied. It explains events 
until all their importance van- 
ishes, and then insists that they 
never happened. 

The revolutionists are also ex- 
plaining, and their explanations 
come with the bitterness of de- 


feat. They say that the arming 
of the population was not in 


preparation for this outbreak; 
that under the peaceful rule of 
Russia the ordinary citizen goes 
armed to be ready for any emer- 


gency. They do, however, admit 
that there are regular armed 


organizations, and that a body of 
about two thousand revolution- 
ary militia had been armed in 
preparation for some conflict 
indefinitely placed in the future. 

While the government declares 
that the leyalty of the Cossacks 
forced the outbreak, the revolu- 
tionists declare that the violent 
repressive measures taken by 
the police and the soldiers after 
the general strike was declared 
made it necessary for the revolu- 
tionists to rise. Even though 
they were unprepared, they dared 
not let Moscow pass quietly into 
a period of reaction, lest the 
revolution should lose its hold 
on the masses of the * people. 
They say that they didn’t ter- 
rorize the population; that it 
was the government which 
roused them to an equal pitch 
of fear and anger. Then, 
whether they were prepared or 
not, the revolutionists certainly 
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A Russian Cartoonist’s idea of the Liberation of the People 
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He was a spectator of the principal events associated with the revolutionists 


in the actual 


did not receive the support they expected outside their revolution- 
ary organizations. They expected the army to revolt, and though 
it is true enough that the infantry were to a great extent neutral, 
that they fired into the air, and made so many difficulties that their 
commanders found it impossible to use them against the revolu- 
tionists, still the cavalry was fairly loyal through the whole trouble 
and the artillery entirely so. 

There is absolutely no question that the revolutionists were not 
prepared for the sort of attack the government made on them. 
The barricades were absolutely proof against the infantry; they 
had used wire, glass, and other obstructions which made the 
cavalry more or less ineffective; and they nad counted on being at- 
tacked with machine-guns. They had not, however, expected to 
be attacked with cannon or rapid-fire guns, or to have to meet 
what was practically a siege on a small scale. 

Besides, they had not thought so many regiments could be poured 
into Moscow. They had counted on the efficacy of the railroad 
strike to prevent their coming by rail, and they knew that it was 
impossible for them to come in the winter by any other means. 
They had also hoped for trouble enough in St. Petersburg to keep 
them busy at the capital, even if transportation were uninter- 
rupted. In all of these things they were bitterly disappointed. 
The railroad strike was ineffective and quickly pacified; the trouble 
at St. Petersburg was not sullicient to hold the soldiers there, and 
their expectation of outside assistance was more a feverish hope 
than a well-grounded plan. There is no doubt that the barricades 
in Moscow were defended by men desperate because cf the failure 
of their plans. They were in despair because the army had not 
revolted; because the railroad strike had failed; because the 
troops were pouring into the city; and, worst of all, because the 
rest of revolutionary Russia had not acted. 

And now the depression which hangs like a cloud over the 
revolutionists of Moscow is blacker than ever. Their organizations 
have been broken to pieces, many of the leaders are in prison and 
the rest are in hiding. A large proportion of the arms, which are 
so much less plentiful with them than are men, have been lost. 
They feel that the revolution is much further off than it was before 
the rising. Part of this is, of course, due to the natural depres- 
sion coming after the weeks of exciting fighting on the barricades. 
They are beginning dimly to realize, however, that though the 
failure in Moscow is absolute, the revolutionary organizations 
over the rest of Russia have not been touched. The fact that the 
Moscow leaders are in prison is not so serious as it might be 
when one considers that in October it was estimated that there 
were one hundred thousand people either in prison or in exile, 
and that this was not enough to 
stop the uprising or the general 
strike. 

The revolution is already too 
widespread and too deep-rooted 
to be killed by a mass of arrests, 
even though the revolutionists 
say in their bitterness, “ All 
Russia has gained the reward, 
and Moscow has paid the price.” 

Admiral Dubassoff says he is 
“ pacifying ” Moscow. “ He will 
succeed,”’ wrote the correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian, 
“but at a frightful cost—the 
cost of the loyalty of Moscow.” 
In reality, it is not possible for 
him to pacify the city—he can 
only dragoon it. 

On December 23 a small band 
—-not more than 2000 out of the 
city’s million inhabitants—took 
up arms against the government. 
They fought a desperate fight for 
eight days, and were at last over- 
powered by a flood of outside 
troops. Before the outbreak of 
the insurrection Moscow was con- 
sidered the most loyal city of the 
Empire. Now it is the least so. 
Admiral Dubassoff himself is re- 
puted to have said that all the 
people of Moscow were divided 
into two classes, armed and un- 
armed revolutionists. 

It is certain that at the out- 
break of the fighting the vast 
majority of inhabitants were 
either bitterly opposed to an 
armed revolt, or at least thought 
it was ill-timed and unwise. But 
contempt for the weakness of the 
government and exasperation at 
its wanton brutality grew day by 
day, and this contempt and 





























exasperation became loathing and fury during the days of * pacifi- 
cation.” 

The measures which the Governor-General took to suppress the 
insurrection hurt only the non-combatants. The reckless firing of 
sannon in the streets did not injure the drujeenicks, but killed 
and maimed many innocent people and destroyed numerous 
private houses. The order to close all doors and keep off the 
streets after nine in the evening was laughed at and defied by the 
revolutionists, but fell heavily on the peaceful citizens, and re- 
sulted in the death of at least one woman in child-birth who could 
not get medical aid. The constant “searchings” were mad- 
dening. 

It was impossible to go quietly about your business even in those 
parts of the city where there had been no Gisturbances. . A dozen 
times a day you were peremptorily ordered to stop, and had to 
submit to an offensive search by more or less drunken soldiers. 
This of course did not trouble the insurgents, as there were not 
enough soldiers to search at every street corner, and those who 
carried arms found it possible, almost without exception, to avoid 
the patrols. But if you were in a hurry to get anywhere you 
were sure to be held up two or three times. I was searched twice 
in two minutes at the Iberian Gate. Another time I was riding 
along the Leontiefskaia with a friend. Our sleigh was stopped 
and we both had to get out. A young officer, having searched 
the sleigh—I suppose for bombs—allowed my friend to get in 
again. 

He then turned to me and began—rather nervously—to search me. 
By chance I had a large pipe in my pocket, and through my heavy 
overcoat it may have felt like a revolver. He cried out an order, 
and three soldiers with fixed bayonets rushed to protect him. My 
friend told me afterwards that I looked like the statue of Arnold 
von Winkleried gathering in the lances of the Austrians and 
making way for liberty. At the time she was thoroughly fright- 
ened as she thought I might have a revolver. I didn’t have time 
to think about statues. I was wondering whether the soldiers 
were sober enough to search me first or whether they would, as 
often happened, shoot first and search afterwards. I had to 
stand there, “ hands up,” while the officer unbuttoned my overcoat, 
and gingerly pulled out the pipe. This incident had its humor, 
but more often there was nothing to laugh at. 

On the Russian Christmas eve, which falls on January 6, Ad- 
miral Dubassoff suspended the nine-o’clock law and allowed the 
people of Moscow to stay up till midnight. About ten o’clock in 
the evening I was driving down the Nicholskaia and saw a band 
of Cossacks needlessly annoying a woman. She was well 
dressed and evidently respectable. They were pretending to search 
her—in a not very delicate manner. My “ isvostchik ” was fright- 
ened by her cries and refused to stop, so I was unable to see the 
outcome. But I presume she escaped with nothing more than a 
fright and rough handling, for it was a much frequented street, 
and even the Cossacks would not have dared to treat her as they 
treated many unfortunate women who fell into their clutches in 
outlying and deserted districts. : 

On January 1]—the fighting had stopped on December 31—a 
dragoon ran amuck in the Nicholskaia, a busy street in the Krem- 
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lin. He may have been unhinged by the eight days’ fighting, but 
more likely by vodka. He got off his horse and staggered up the 
street waving his carbine and occasionally shooting at random. 
He searched everybody he met, and then made them get down on 
their knees and beg his pardon. He was eventually disarmed by 
other soldiers—luckily before there had been any loss of life. 

These things are daily occurrences, not in a litt!e provincial 
town as has often been the case in the last few months, but in the 
streets of one of Europe’s most brilliant capitals. 

The town council, or Douma, was bitter against the insur- 
rectionists on the day of my arrival, but before I left Moscow its 
time was occupied in passing resolutions against the atrocities of 
the military. One member tells the Douma that at half past two 
in the afternoon of the 24th he saw an old woman of sixty 
wantonly shot by dragoons on the Alexiefskaia. On the 27th he 
saw a boy of fifteen shot down by the Red Arch, while he was 
trying to get permission to cross the street. The same day he saw 
a charge of shrapnel fired from a field-gun without any apparent 
reason, on the Strastnoi. This street is always crowded and, in 
the words of the speaker, “ the passers-by—men, women, and chil- 
dren—were mown down.” 

The affidavit of a respectable merchant named Paul Wortman 
was put on record. On the 25th he was walking quietly down the 
Tverskaia. He was struck from behind and knocked senseless. 
His arm also was broken. He recovered consciousness while being 
taken to the Police Station. There a charge of being an 
“agitator” was placed against him. After some hours he at last 
secured a hearing, and having no trouble in establishing his inno- 
cence and respectability he was discharged. But he tells in detail 
the revolting scenes of that Station-house. 

Mr. Tolepnoff, a member of the Douma, relates his own ex- 
periences. He was stopped by two drunken Cossacks who de- 
manded that he give up his arms. As he did not have any they 
searched him for revolutionary proclamaticns. Not finding any 
of these they knocked him down and beat him. Some of the crowd 
that gathered gave the Cossacks money and he got away from 
them. 

Two sessions of the town council were entirely devoted to the 
recital of such outrages. 

The loss of property to small house-holders from fire resulting 
from the cannonade is estimated at 850,000 roubles ($425,000). 
This is exclusive of factory buildings destroyed. It is quite im- 
possible to state the financial loss to non-combatants due to the 
failure of the government promptly to suppress the revolt. And 
no estimate has been made of the loss of life. 

The way in which people changed sides in these few days was 
significant. An army doctor whom I met on the day of my arrival 
was outspoken in his denunciation against the “ trouble-makers.” 
A few days later he was as bitter against the government. A 
friend of his, a doctor, had been visited by two gendarmes. They 
asked him if he had been connected with one of the emergency 
hospitals established by the revolutionists. He said he had not, 
but had treated some wounded people who were brought to him. 
Then they asked if he had arms. He replied that he had a revolver, 
but that he had a permit from the Chief of Police. They asked to 
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A Sketch of the ruined Prokoroff Factory, and the Barricade at the main Entrance 











see the permit, and as he turned to 
get it from his desk they shot him 
in the back. This happened in the 
presence of his wife and children. 

The brother of an acquaintance 
of mine was killed in the street 
while giving medical aid to some of 
the wounded. He was a doctor and 
wore the Red Cross, but he was 
pierced by twelve bullets. 

While I was calling on a friend, 
a wounded woman was brought to 
a doctor in the next apartment. A 
bullet was imbedded near her spine, 
and the doctor said she would have 
to be taken to a hospital so that 
the bullet could be located by X- 
rays. The hospital was only a short 
way off, and two young sons of my 
hostess helped to carry the stricken 
woman. On their return they said 
they had been shot at four times 
by the soldiers. In this way I saw 
a whole family who were before 
moderate liberals converted into 
active revolutionists. 

The night before I left Moscow I 
attended a meeting of a committee 
of the Constitutional Democrats, 
one of the largest political parties 
in Russia,“ very moderate in its de- 
mands and openly opposed to armed 
uprisings. The meeting had been 
arranged before the outbreak of the 
insurrection, and now, according to 
the manifesto of Admiral Dubas- 
soff, such a meeting was a crime 
and each person liable to three 
months’ imprisonment. The man 
whom they had intended to nomi- 
nate for the coming elections had 
been arrested the day before. 
Fourteen leading Moscow lawyers 


are now in jail, many of them having intended to take an active 
These people 
faith in peaceful political action when to suggest a man as a 


part in the campaign. 


candidate is to send him to jail. 


And so the “ pacification” has spread the revolutionary senti- 
People who were before moderately 
liberal or even conservative are now forced into revolutionary 


ment up socially to all classes. 


activity. 


The revolutionary feeling has also been spread out geographic- 
ally to all the Empire. Many factories have been demolished, others 
forced to close, and great numbers of employees on the government 
railroads, suspected of disloyalty, have been discharged. 
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One of the Technical Schoels of Moscow from which the 
Students were driven by Bombardment 


cannot much -longer have 


“is in indifference. 


Nine- representative government.” 










tenths of the Moscow workmen are 
peasant-born. They come from the 
villages and small towns of the 
provinces. This army of men with- 
out work will be scattered to all 
corners of the country. Some will 
be ordered by the police to return 
to their villages, as is the usual 
practice, the rest will be forced to 
by their lack of work. Their revolu- 
tionary feelings. have been more 
rapidly developed by the sights of 
the insurrection and _ subsequent 
pacification than could have been 
done by the words of all the agita- 
tors of all the parties of all the 
Russias. This scattering of revolu- 
tionary workmen among the vil- 
lages is especially significant, as the 
government has always relied upon 
the possibility of setting the 
peasants against the town workmen 
in case of need. The village priests 
lend themselves very readily to this 
work, telling their flocks that the 
city dwellers are godless people who 
wish to make the condition of the 
peasants even worse than it is. 
Admiral Dubassoff’s “ pacification ” 
has resulted in sending ambassadors 
from the working-men’s council into 
almost every village community in 
the neighboring provinces. In 
thousands of peasant homes—al- 
ready pale with hunger—these work- 
less workmen will tell and retell the 
story of Moscow, and so fan the 
fires of revolt already ablaze among 
the peasantry, and fuse their vague 
outcries with the more coherent de- 
mands of the cities. 

A recent. utterance of Maxim 
Gorky’s in the Nascha Zizn, the St. 


Petersburg organ of the radicals, presents an interesting view of 
the necessities of the situation which has developed since the so- 
-alled “* pacification ” of Moscow. “ The danger now,” writes Gorky, 
In indifference, born of the sense of failure and 
futility, the government may now find a source of new strength. 
Just because the electoral system is an absurd, tricky one, designed 
to place in the Douma sham representatives of the people; just 
because the moderates and nondescripts thoughtlessly and eagerly 
run toward it, just for that reason must we, as a matter of duty, 
register, agitate, and vote, elect our own representatives, and strive 
in every way to remove the obstacles to free political life and 

















A Barricade which was shelled and deserted, although the red Flags were left flying 
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Hasahisa Matsuda, Minister of Justice 


Nobuaki Makino, Minister of Education 


Kei Hara, Minister of Home Affairs Vice-Admiral Minoru Saito, Minister of Marine 


SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL MEMBERS OF THE NEW 
JAPANESE CABINET 


7. The positions in the new Govern- 


The members of the new Japanese Cabinet took the oath of Office at Tokio on January 
ment are now held as follows: Prime Minister, Marquis Saionji; Minister of Foreign Affairs, Takahira Kato; Minister of 
Home Affairs, Kei Hara; Minister of Finance, Yoshiro. Sakatani; Minister of War, General Seiki Terauchi; Minister of Marine, 
Vice-Admiral Minoru Saito; Minister of Justice, Hasahisa Matsuda; Minister of Communications, Isabura Yamagata; Minister 

Kaneko, 


of Agriculture and Commerce, Koki Matsuoka; Minister of Education, Nobuaki Makino. Baron Komura and Baron 
who were members of the Japanese delegation to the Portsmouth Peace Conference, have been appointed Privy Councillors. 
The only members of the former Cabinet who have been retained are Terauchi, Saito, and Sakatani 
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The East Room of the White House decorated for the Wedding Ceremony, showing the Dais upon which Miss Roosevelt and Mr. 
Longworth stood 


THE WEDDING AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


The photographs show secnes connected with the marriage of Miss Roosevelt and Representative Nicholas Longworth, at the 
White House, on Saturday, February 17. The President’s daughter was married to Mr. Longworth in the historic East Room, 
in the presence of a distinguished company of 800 quests, comprising representatives of foreign countries, personal representa- 
tives of various sovereigns, and important members of Washington's official life. The ceremony was performed by Bishop Henry 
Y. Satterlee, of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of Washington. Late in the afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Longworth left Washing- 
ton by automobile for “ Friendship,” the country home of John R. McLean, not far from Washington, where they spent the 
first days of their honeymoon 
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MR. AND MRS. LONGWORTH AND PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
AFTER THE WEDDING AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


This remarkable photograph of Mr. and Mrs. Longworth and President Roosevelt was taken in the White House immediately 
after the wedding ceremony of February 17. One of the most interesting features connected with the gown worn by Miss Roose- 
velt was that the material of which it was made was of exclusive design, and, in order to prevent a duplication of the pattern, 
the loom cards used in the weaving were promptly destroyed. It was a brocade of pure white, and was trimmed with old lace 
belonging to the Lees of New England, the family of Miss Roosevelt’s mother 

From a photograph copyright, 1906, by Edward S. Curtis 
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Count von Zeppelin’s new air-ship slowly rising over Lake Constance, and turning toward the Swiss shore 


Count von Zeppelin’s Latest Air-ship 


By Walter 


[EUTENANT-GENERAL COUNT VON ZEPPELIN, one of 
the world’s most noted and indomitable students of the 
problem of aerial navigation end the inventor of an air-ship 
which has achieved a fine measure of success, has just 
made another experiment iu flying at Friedrichshafen, in 

Wiirtemberg. It would have been a most successful performance 
in every way had not a storm arisen when the balloon was some- 
thing over 450 metres above Lake Constance, and damaged the 
couplings between the motors and the steering-gear. <As a result 
of this the dirigible balloon was transformed into an ordinary 
balloon, and instead of coming to rest in the lake, as was intended, 
it alighted in a meadow. This, however, was not the only mishap. 
While the balloon lay overnight in the meadow a storm arose and 
wrecked it. 

The performance of this latest air-ship to be designed by Count 
von Zeppelin Was watched with the greatest interest by several 
prominent officials of the German governinent, among them Captain 


M. Wythe 


Gross, of the Balloon Department of the Imperial Army, and Cap- 
tain Oschmann, from the Ministry of War. The balloon had been 
rebuilt by Count von Zeppelin in seven weeks, which was, of 
itself, an achievement. It was 413 feet long, 38 feet wide, and 
weighed, when ready for flight, about 18,000 pounds. 

The general shape of the Zeppelin air-ship, as will be seen in the 
accompanying illustrations, is that of a cylinder with pointed ends. 
Its framework is of aluminum and encloses sixteen compartments, 
containing in all about 13,600 cubic yards of hydrogen gas. The 
covering of the air-ship is a tightly woven hempen cloth. It is 
equipped for propulsion with four screws, two on each side, ener- 
gized by two gasolene motors, each weighing 800 pounds and de- 
veloping 85-horse power. The steering apparatus consists of three 
perpendicular rudders of linen stretched upon strong wooden 


frames. They are about eight feet long and four feet wide. By. 


their aid the air-ship may be made to rise or fall without loss of 
gas or ballast. 

















Lhe Zeppelin air-ship emerging [rom tts shed on the shore of Lake Constance for an experimental flight 
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The Coming 





Conquest of Cancer 


By C. W. Saleeby, M.D. 





In this article Dr. Saleeby, whose discoveries in the problem of the origin of life have given 
him high rank among the scientists of the world, announces what, in his own words, “would 


certainly appear to be one of the greatest medical discoveries ever made.” 


The discoverer is 


Dr. John Beard, of the University of Edinburgh, accounted one of the foremost living students of 


germinal or embryonic tissue. 


Dr. Saleeby’s article presents many new aspects of the dread 


disease cancer, throwing doubt both upon its transmission by heredity and that it is infectious 


VERY reader of the lay.or medical press is aware that the 

supposed parasite or microbe of cancer is discovered about 

once a week, by persons who may most charitably be de- 

scribed as self-deluded. Somewhat more numerous, even, 

are “cancer cures ”—the outstanding and constant feature 
of which is that they do not cure. Apart from the amazing progress 
of surgery, the only advance in the cure of cancer that has been 
made for very many years is the successful application of the 
Roentgen rays to that least malignant form of cancer which is known 
as rodent ulcer, and the similar employment of radium in a certain 
very limited class of cases. Thus, the wiser members of the public, 
contrasting the apparently stationary character of our knowledge 
of cancer with the marvellous conquests of medicine in other direc- 
tions, are beginning to think that the cancer problem is insoluble. 
This pessimistic view is encouraged by the fact that the number 
of deaths attributed to cancer is steadily rising in every part of 
the world where statistics are-available. It is my purpose in the 
present article to dispose of two or three fallacies concerning this 
subject, and thereafter to proceed to the discussion of a really 
significant discovery, made by a sober worker of universal repute, 
and not for a moment to be confused with the premature, out- 
rageous, and, indeed, brutally cruel announcements which con- 
stantly infest the Press. 

First of all, let me positively deny the widespread assertion that 
cancer is increasing among us. The wisest members of the pro- 
fession have always been very doubtful as to this alleged increase. 
To minds already prepared by some measure of knowledge the 
assertion has never seemed a likely one. My business here, I take 
it, is to be somewhat dogmatic, or else to hold my peace; and [ will 
not discuss at length the causes which have led to the belief that 
cancer is increasing—the improvement in death certification, the 
greater accuracy of diagnosis, the advance in surgery, the deliberate 
use of surgical operations for diagnostic purposes, and so forth. 
Suffice it that the incidence of cancer has lately been the subject of 
an exhaustive and critical inquiry in London by the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund, which has lately issued its second annual 
report. I may note that the statistical investigation of cancer 
under this fund is an excellent instance of the “ higher statistics,” 
and bears no resemblance to the ignorant abuse of incommensurable 
data which is usually dignified by the name of statistical inquiry. 
I quote the last sentence of the invaluable part of this report 
which deals with the reputed increase of cancer: “ There is nothing 
in the statistical investigations of the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund which points to an actual increase in the death-rate from 
cancer.” If the reader cares to purchase the report he will soon 
assure himself that this dictum is based upon exhaustive, expert, 
and unbiassed inquiry. If the authors have any natural bias, it 
must plainly be in the direction of asserting an aggravation of 
the malady, and thus the greater importance of the work in which 
they are engaged. Their opinion may thus be taken as the latest, 
the most surely based, and the most trustworthy that can be ob- 
tained. Whenever and wherever the reader hears or sees it 
asserted that cancer is increasing, he may safely put down the 
maker of the statement as unacquainted with his subject-matter. 
If I may be permitted an opinion, the present article is “ worth its 
place ” on the sole ground that it may tend to remove an erroneous 
belief which is productive of much mental suffering and is con- 
ducive to that distressing and too prevalent complaint which we 
call cancerphobia. There is no inherent probability of the increase 
of cancer; there is no evidence of it; and the crude statistics 
which have led to a belief in it have been so interpreted only by 
those whose statistical criticism should more conveniently be con- 
fined to the fata of athletics. 

My second point is that recent statistical inquiry—which will not 
improbably be confirmed by the Imperial Fund—throws much doubt 
upon the common belief that the tendency towards cancer forma- 
tion is transmissible by heredity. On this point we cannot as yet 
speak so positively, perhaps, as on the last; merely we note that 
the many* people who have a special dread of cancer because they 
know that the disease has affected one or more of their near rela- 
tives, can find, in recent inquiry, very considerable cause for doubt- 
ing whether that special dread is in any way justified. I am cer- 
tain that not a few readers will experience some sense of relief on 
reading this paragraph. 

My third point is that we are not justified in believing or sug- 
gesting that cancer is an infectious disease. Those who desire to 
visit and solace stricken friends may be absolutely confident that 
no danger to themselves is involved. Statements in the public 
press have been apt to mislead. The Imperial Fund hes proved 
that a portion of a neoplasm may be transplanted in an animal 
of the same species as that: from which it is taken; and there is no 
doubt in our minds that what is true of the mouse is true of man. 
But, in the words of Dr. Bashford, the General Superintendent of 
Research: ‘The processes by which growing cancer-cells are trans- 
ferred to a new individual are easily distinguishaple and funda- 
mentally different from all the known processes of infection.” 
Such transference necessitates a surgical operation of the utmost 
delicacy and difficulty. Thus, for all practical purposes, cancer is 


no more infectious than gout. 
So far, then, one is justified in offering the following summary 
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as in all probability true in the sense in which it will be read: 
Cancer is not increasing, is not hereditary (?), and is not in- 
fectious. 

Before I proceed to the essential part of this article, let me 
briefly. ncte, as regards the cure of cancer by the knife, that the 
percentage of lasting cures of cancer of nearly all organs is rapidly 
rising. Permanent results are nowadays obtained which would have 
been absolutely incredible even ten years ago. The overwhelming 
majority of cases of cancer are curable by the knife if taken in 
time: and the average date of-operation is steadily becoming earlier 
as the public learns wisdom and ‘the profession improves the art of 
diagnosis. 

Even already, then,*we may take heart of grace; though the 
brutal and: lying assertions of cancer cures, almost invariably 
meaning that some oné is trying to fill his pocket at the expense 
of one of the most pitiable elasses in the community, have mocked 
our hopes so often that the heart is sick and loses all hope, and 
though misunderstood statistics aggravate our plight by leading in- 
competent people to assert that the disease is not only beyond the 
possibilities of science, but is steadily tightening its grip upon us. 

And now for the remarkable discovery which I-am concerned to 
announce. Let me premise, in the first place, that the work of 
the past two years—the newspapers notwithstanding—has afforded 
nothing but confirmation of the view I expressed in 1904 (The Cycle 
of Life: Harper & Brothers}.that the parasitic theory of cancer 
is quite untenable. The problem of cancer is a problem of cells 
and cell characters. The question is this: what are the peculiar 
featureseof the cancer-cell in virtue of which it revolts against the 
rule of the body in which it arises, and thus is capable of in- 
definite multiplication? Some time ago, three English students of 
cytology—that is to say, the science of living cells—made the dis- 
covery, which"has.since been abundantly confirmed, that malignant 
cells divide in a characteristic fashion of their own, which appears 
to be distinctive of germinal tissue. But even they have not yet 
succeeded in elucidating the causes which lead to the production 
of these cells. 

It would appear that the problem has been solved, after some 
sixteen years of labor, by Dr. John Beard, of the University of 
Edinburgh, who is perhaps the foremost living student of germinal 
or embryonic tissue—with the possible exception of the veteran 
Weismann of Freiburg. Dr. Beard adduces cogent evidence to show 
that a cancer is the product of what Weismann has taught us to 
know as a germ-cell. Beard has proved that germ-cells do not 
confine themselves to their own proper organs, but that many of 
them are apt to wander all over the body. Writing of the skate, 
he says, “ There is hardly a place in the whole trunk or head in 
which such aberrant germ-cells have not been observed.” Accord- 
ing to Beard, it is from these germ-cells that cancers arise. Now 
every one has heard of the “continuity of the germ plasm ”—the 
famous theory of Weismann—and it is in precise accordance with 
Weismann’s views that, as Beard has-shown, the germ-cells are not 
produced by the embryo, but are independent of it. In certain 
circumstances they tend to develop into malignant tumors which, 
as Beard believes, really represent what is called a parthenogenetic 
or asexual stage in human generation. 

There is very much more, of course, to be said regarding the 
evidence for this view and regarding its significance for the biolo- 
gist; but our present concern is to know how these theories have a 
practical bearing upon the problems of cancer. 

Now Beard asserted, four years ago, that the control of cancer 
must depend upon our understanding of the causes that lead to 
the arrest of this all but suppressed stage in the development of 
the human individual—this suppressed stage which, for -some 
reason or other, occasionally appears in the uncontrollable form 
of a cancer by the development of a latent germ-cell in subsequent 
years. Beard applies the term, the “ critical period,” to the epoch 
at which the suppression of this curious stage andthe total dis- 
appearance of the structure produced by it are observed. - In the 
case of the fish, he has shown that up to the critical period all the 
digestive processes of the developing fish have depended upon an 
acid, peptic digestion, very closely similar to, if not indeed identi- 
cal with, the digestive process which occurs in our own stomachs. 
But, precisely at the critical period, there is-a remarkable change. 
The extremely important gland. known as the pancreas (or sweet- 
bread) wakes into activity, and produces its characteristic digest- 
ive product, which is much more powerful than the peptic product, 
and which, contrary to it,.can_act only in an alkaline medium. 
Now the all-important fact is this: that the alkaline product of the 
pancreas actually digests and causes the complete disappearance 
of the structures corresponding to the parthenogenetic or asexual 
stage of development—the structure which Beard calls the troph- 
oblast; a cancer, let. us. remember, being a late-developed and 
“irresponsible trophoblast.” If the pancreatic secretion be absent, 
it is found that the trophoblast, which occurs normally in the de- 
velopment, for instance, of the fish, does not degenerate. Says 
Beard, writing a year ago, “ The solution of the problem of the 
functional relation of embryo and trophoblast, how the latter 
nourishes itself by ar acid digestion and degenerates slowly by a 
pancreatic digestion, becomes at the same time the embryological, 

(Continued on page 311.) 
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IV.—His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons 


By Charles Johnston 


general slackness and laxity 





1S* I ~drove up Charles 
Street past the gray 
Washington column, 
to an interview with 
Cardinal Gibbons, my 
imagination was colored by the 
traditions,of pomp and circum- 
stanee which cling to the his- 
toriés. of the princes of the 
Church, something of the royal 
magnificence bound up with the 
great.names of Mazarin and 
Richelieu. The-reality was in 
marked contrast, The quiet 
simplicity of ‘the Cardinal’s 
residence struck the key-note. 
A single attendant showed me 
into a plain reception-room, 
carpeted and furnished in red, 
whose only adornments were a 
few ecclesiastical pictures and 
busts. His Eminence entered, 
gentle, kindly, alert, direct, 
with all the Old World cour- 
tesy so characteristic of the 
Church. 

We spoke first of Ireland. I 
had thought of Cardinal Gib- 
bons as a native of Ireland, but 
he told me that he was born in 
Baltimore, of Irish parents. 
His boyhood was spent in the 
west of Ireland, whither his 
father ‘had returned from Amer- 
ica jin search of health; and 
he studied in private classical 
schools, having.. among his 
schoolfellows the present Bish- 
op McCormick, whom his 
Eminence commends as a good 
Gaelic scholar. We then spoke 
of the great part played in the 
Catholic Church in America by 
men of Irish race, a large ma- 








the Catholic Church stands as a 
symbol of law to be obeyed as 
law, a strong bulwark against 
practical anarchy. In this view 
his Eminence heartily agreed; 
and I find that he has expressed 
it with great clearness and 
force in his remarkable study 
of Catholicism, in The Progress 
of the Century. 

Then naturally the _ talk 
passed to matters which are in 
all our minds when we think 
of the intellectual life of the 
Catholic Church. What is the 
Church’s attitude toward scien- 
tific progress, and especially 
toward the great, teaching of 
evolution, which has so trans- 
formed every region of science 
and so many fields of history 
and philosophy? I spoke of two 
articles I had recently read, 
both by eminent Catholics, and 
both in organs explicitly en- 
dorsed by the Church as of un- 
impeachable orthodoxy. One of 
these reviewed the great facts 
of modern astronomy, in which 
Catholics like Padre Secchi 
hold so high a place, and dis- 
cussed at length the question 
whether other worlds than ours 
have their intelligent inhabit- 
ants. The writer practically 
decides that they have, and 
ends with an eloquent passage 
from a very gifted Catholic, 
who declared that the marvels 
of the heavens made him “al- 
most tremble with a sort of de- 
licious consciousness and reali- 
zation of the immensity of the 
creation, till this little earth of 








jority of the hierarchy and 
many.of its most eminent men 
being of Gaelic Irish race. The 
contrast is startling when one 
thinks of the Irish Catholics 
less than a century ago, banned, 
proscribed, subject to penal laws, shorn of most of the rights 
of citizenship. And from this contrast our talk naturally 
turned to the golden age of the Irish Church, from the 
sixth to the tenth century, when the Roman Empire; was 
submerged by the Huns and Goths, the Franks and... Lom- 
bards and Vandals; and when missionary scholars from Ireland 
taught not religion only, but Latin and Greek, art and _ science, 
mathematics and astronomy, to the new-born nations of western 
Europe. We spoke of Columba, the great Irish missionary to 
Scotland, of Irish colleges in the north of England, of Columbanus 
in France, of Gallus in Switzerland, of Virgilius still reverenced 
at Salzburg, first of moderns to teach that the earth goes round 
the sun, and many great names more, whose fame has only begun 
to shine again in the memory of our days. 

Then I ventured to put forward a thought which I have long 
held in mind: that this great tradition of Ireland’s spiritual life 
has a significance not only in the past, but in the present and 
future also, and especially here in the United States. In the 
midst of a civilization where so much is worldly, selfish, mate- 
rialistic, there would seem to be an evident mission for the chil- 
dren of a race so full of mysticism, with so long a spiritual 
heredity, so tempered by suffering and sacrifice. Doubtless the 
materialistic atmosphere has tinged many men of Irish race among 
us; yet one has only to compare the life of the Church in Ire- 
land and among those of Irish race in America with the life 
of the same Church in France or Spain or Italy, during the last 
century, to see how marked is the vocation of the Irish race for 
spiritual life. Cardinal Gibbons cordially agreed with the view 
which I put forward, that a chief means of keeping the Irish 
race in this country true to its spiritual birthright is the study 
of Irish history, so that every child of Irish race may hold in his 
heart the tradition of a great spiritual past and the hope of a great 
spiritual future. ; 

I asked his Eminence whether he endorsed a view, which I have 
elsewhere expressed, that the Catholic Church has a peculiar mis- 
sion in this country, as standing for law and for obedience to law. 
We see on all hands so much laxity not only in the administration 
of law, but in the very conception of legislative action and its 
possible uses, so strong a tendency to regard lawmaking as merely 
a branch of commercial enterprise, a means of furthering or hin- 
dering speculation, that the whole conception of the majesty and 
sacredness of law is in danger of being obscured, with the worst 
results on the national mind and spirit. In the midst of this 
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most insignificant particle, 
floating on the boundless sea of 
being, just large enough to 
bear us and our destinies 
through the allotted confines of space and time.” ‘One involun- 
tarily compares this very enlightened view with the curious con- 
clusion recently put forward by Alfred Russel Wallace that our 
little earth is the centre of all things. 

We spoke then of the doctrine of evolution, of an article by 
an eminent member of the Society of Jesus, who declared that 
“the principle of evolution is in no sense at variance with the 
truths of revealed religion,” and the researches of a distinguished 
German ecclesiastic and evolutionist, who insists on the truth of 
evolution, and yet insists that man is in a class apart, and is not 
the outcome of the great evolutionary stream alone. 

Cardinal Gibbons aptly summed up the matter by saying that, 
as Newman pointed out, there is evolution even in the doctrines 
of the Church, and that this evolution applied to the attitude which 
the Church held toward scientific conclusions. A doctrine of the 
Church may evolve, provided that the germ was there in the be- 
ginning. 

It struck me at the time that there was a quite remarkable 
parallelism here with the views of Weissmann and his teaching oi 
the immortal germ. This brought the intei view to an end; and 
I carried away the sense of a large and gracious nature, fitly rep- 
resenting the dignity of a great historic Church; a kindly, gentle, 
and alert mind; a genial, courtly manner, expressing itself through 
the penetrating kindly gray eyes. 

Let me express the sense of Cardinal Gibbons’s alert and active 
nature by recording my astonishment when I learned that he was 
born seventy-one years ago, in 1834. Soon after his family left 
Baltimore for Ireland. As Daniel O’Connell died in 1847, the future 
cardinal spent several years in Ireland during the life of the great 
liberator, when O’Connell was at the height of his power and fame. 
The period of Catholic emancipation in Ireland was also a time of 
general revival of the life of the Catholic Church from the sceptic 
secularism of the French Revolution. Curiously enough, the first 
symptom of that revival was the provincial synod which met in 
Galway in 1827, at Tuam, the old archiepiscopal see of the ancient 
kingdom of Connaught. This was followed by the synod of Hungary, 
five years later, and then by the very remarkable series of seven 
provincial synods which met at Baltimore, Cardinal Gibbons’s birth- 
place, between 1829 and 1849. Two years after the latter date 
the future cardinal returned to America; he was then seventeen 
years of age, and had a brief experience of commercial life 
in New Orleans. Indeed, for the greater part of his life 

(Continued on page 315.) 
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CHAPTER XIII 





F A LITTLE GRAY TRAMP 

. ARRIVES 

d ATE gave them ex- 
VS a5: actly three months 


—three months to 

a day—of a happi- 

ness probably as 
great as any two people 
have ever known, much 
greater than most people 
could even imagine; then 
it came time for the reap- 
ing of that harvest which 
the woman had _ sown. 
Only.— where one sowed, 
two reaped, which is the 
way of the world. 

On the morning of the 10th of July Faring set off alone upon 
a long-delayed journey to New York and to Washington, where 
there were a number of important and pressing matters which de- 
manded his personal attention. He was to be gone three days— 
an eternity! And at first, when it was found that the long- 
neglected affairs might no longer be neglected, and that the jour- 
7 must be made, Beatrix had firmly refused to allow him to go 
alone. 

“Of course I shall go with you!” she said. “Naturally! If I 
remained here I should die before the first day was done.” But 
as they spoke more of it and it appeared that Faring must be very 
busily occupied during the whole of the time, she altered her first 
determination and, upon her husband’s advice, decided to stay at 
home. Moreover, the weather was very hot, and travelling would 
be a torture. There was another thing also to influence her. She 
was by nature thoroughly introspective and experimental, and the 
instinct which leads a child to starve itself before a prospective 
feast moved her to inflict upon herself this stretch of three barren 
days by way of sweetening the long days to follow. 

“It will be good for me,” she said, “good for us both, this 
going without food and drink and air and sunshine for a little 
time. It will be good for me, starvation, almost literally, but I 
shall be rather glad of the opportunity to sit still—and alone— 
and think over my blessings. I shall appreciate you, Highness, 
when you return. I shall appreciate you amazingly.” 

They made quite a little tragedy of his going, laughing at them- 
selves shamefacedly the while. Beatrix followed the trap to the 
inner gate of the long laurel-bordered lane which led out to the 
highway, a half-mile distant, and she wept a bit as the trap dis- 
appeared down the lane. Then she laughed at her tears, and, 
having wept a little more, walked slowly back to the cottage and 
through it to the gardens which she loved. 

It appeared that the‘late roses were ailing, and the gardener, 
a surly old Scotsman, was among them spraying them with an 
evil liquid out of a bucket. Beatrix stopped a moment to watch 
him, and the man lifted up his voice in lament over his perish- 
ing charges, which, alone of all things in the world, he loved. 

“Ye maun find me a helper, mem!” he said, despondently. “TI 
hae nae herrt for the grass-cuttin’ an’ the waterin’ an’ a’; an’ yon 
stable lads are no matter o’ use. Ye maun find me a helper to 
tak the rough o’ the worrk. My rosies hae need 0’ me a’ the while.” 

Beatrix tried to make a proper show of sympathy and concern, 
but, although she also loved her roses, she could not, just at that 
moment, make a tragedy out of them. 

_“T’m sorry,” she said. “It would be quite too bad to have them 
die, wouldn’t it? About a helper, though, I hardly know what to 
do. I expect we shall have to wait until Mr. Faring returns— 
unless, that is, you know of some one you could hire. Do you?” 
The old man shook his white head. 

“Na, na,” he said, querulously. “I hae nae pairt wi’ these 
grinnin’ laddies hereaboots. They canna be trustit. Aweel, I'll 
Juist hae tae get on till the maister’s hame agen. But they’re 
bad, they’re awfu’ bad! It fair maks me greet tae see ’em.” He 
bent over his work again, spraying the roses with liquid from a 
great garden syringe, and Beatrix passed on. 

She had. meant to go to the little pavilion on the hill where 
Phryne look. over the sea, but it was sunny there in the morning, 
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and after a moment she 
turned back and once more 
went through the house 
and through the front gar- 
den to that long laurel- 
hedged lane where she and 
her husband often walked 
early in the day. 

It was a shady lane, 
where the sun came 
through only in quivering 
dappled flecks of gold. 
Birds dwelt there in a dis- 
cursive . multitude, and 
squirrels ran across the 
roadway or, under the 
high bank, sat up to peer 
inquisitively at the chance 
intruder. There . were 
rustlings and squeakings of life from the thicket at either side, 
there was a cool still scent of earth and of things growing, 
the rich aroma of. nature’s fecundity, the summer smell which 
is compounded of a thousand exquisite odors and some not so 
exquisite—the mother earth teeming with richness, drowsing under 
a July sun. 

Beatrix walked slowly down the Jane over those trembling flecks 
of gold which the sun filtered through the vault of leaves, and with 
her went a Russian wolfhound which had followed her from the 
house. It was a dog which she had owned in the old days at Bu- 
chanan Lodge, a very beautiful beast, but, after its kind, un- 
speakably disdainful of all the world and of the thousand common 
weaknesses of baser canine flesh. On this morning, as always, it 
paced soberly beside its mistress, paying no heed whatever to the 
fascinating sights and smells and mysteries of the wayside. A 
small red squirrel, very intent upon some affair of moment, sprang up 
almost from under the dog’s feet, and, in an agony of terror, dashed 
into the shelter of the thicket to one side, but the Borzoi only 
rolled a careless eye in that direction. It was a most superior dog. 

A little bent man in ragged garments came shuffling up the lane, 
evidently from the highway beyond. He held in one hand his bat- 
tered straw hat—the remains of a cast-off “ Panama ”—and in 
the other a gnarled stick. He seemed a quaint little man. He 
had thin grayish hair and sharp features, but his step had none of 
the weary lag of the professional tramp’s step. He walked, albeit 
shufflingly, with a certain odd spryness as if he were glad to be 
abroad on that fine morning. And as he walked he crooned some 
tuneless song over and over in a dry voice, turning his head from 
side to side like a bird to peer into the thicket. 

The Russian hound ran forward a few steps, pointing, like a 
bird-dog, and Mrs. Faring halted, meditating a retreat to the 
house, but after a moment of this she laughed and went on. 

“ There’s no harm in that poor little bent-over thing!” she said. 
“Tf he should turn nasty, Sergei would bite him in two. What an 
odd creature!” 

The gray-haired tramp caught sight of her just then and caught 
sight of the dog too, and he stopped and half turned as if he meant 
to run away; but Mrs. Faring said: 

“Don’t be afraid of the dog. He’ll not harm you.” The man 
grinned feebly and made a funny little jerky, shuffling bow. He 
answered, and his voice was thin, piping—the sort of voice to accord 
with that quaint personality. 

“ T—ain’t afraid, ma’am,” he said. “ Leastways, not much afraid, 
though, speakin’ in general, I don’t take to dawgs—nor yet dawgs 
to me. Thankee, ma’am!” Suddenly he dropped into the beggar’s 
whining singsong. 

“Could you spare a few cents to get a meal with, ma’am?” he 
said. “I haven’t had nothin’ to eat for—for three days, awmost. 
I’m hungry, somethin’ scandalous!” 

Mrs. Faring gave a little ery of distressed pity. The man, in 
spite of his wizened face and lean bent body, did not look in the 
least starved, and she greatly doubted the truth of his statement, 
but the very suggestion that a human being was hungry waked 
springs of ready tenderness in her. 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” she said. “I’m sorry! Come up to the house! 
I have no money here. but I will have them give you something 
to eat, and then I will give you some money before you go.” 

















































The man made his awkward, jerky little bow again. 

“ Thankee, ma’am!” he said again. He shuffled uneasily. 

“Could you call the dawg off, ma’am?” he said. “ 1 ain’t much 
used to dawgs.” The Russian hound was sniffing at the stranger’s 
knees with a most uncommon curiosity. Suddenly it began to bark 
and yelp and to leap about the man, almost pushing him off his 
feet with its demonstrations of joy. Beatrix called out to it sharp- 
ly, but it would not come to her. It continued to leap about the 
vray little tramp, licking his hands and barking. 

She took a step forward. 

‘1 don’t—understand!” she said. “It’s most extraordinary. 
Sergei never likes strangers.” The man looked up at her with his 
uneasy, half-frightened grin. 

“Could you call him off, ma’am?” he said again. 
used to dawgs.” 

Blackness came before Beatrix Faring’s eyes, with something 
like a rushing wind, and passed. She thought that she screamed 
aloud, but there was no sound. She was curiously cold, icy cold 
from head to feet. 

She put out one hand a little way. 

“ Herbert!” she said. in a still voice. 

“Eh, what?” said the man. ‘“ What?” It was another man’s 
voice. Something came into the drawn, wizened face and strug- 
gled there—something like a great effort to remember a_ thing 
long forgotten—but it passed, and the little bent tramp smiled 
feebly. 

“Could you call off the dawg, ma’am?” he said. “I ain’t much 
used to dawgs.” 

A great boulder stood beside the roadway, lalf embedded in the 
high bank, covéred with running vines. Beatrix dropped down 
upon it, for her knees were shaking under her, and that blackness 
had not quite passed; it hung in a sort of circle before her eyes, 
blotting out all which was above and below and to either side. 
Through it, like something seen through a hole in a black cloth, 
ihe bent little gray tramp stood clear, with the hound Sergei lick- 
ing his uneasy hands. Her mind was clear after that first stunned 
moment, and it worked with a desperate swiftness. Long after- 
wards, when she went back over that very terrible hour, she real- 
ized that her first thought was a passionate prayer of thanks- 
giving that Harry Faring was away. that she had heen left alone 
to deal with this crisis. From that she went in a flash to ways and 
means. Cornered she was, hunted, sore pressed, but not yet pahic- 
stricken. At first: 

* He must be got away!” she said, in that lightning flash of 
thought. “Safely away. He knows nothing—there’s no danger 
from him. He must be got away.” Then: 

“No, no, no! What if he—knows? What if he should come to 
his senses?” And she sat looking at the man, very alertly, fancy 
spinning swift desperate plans, reason rejecting each as it was 
offered, until, after what seemed to her a very long time, and 
was, probably, two or three minutes, she stopped out of sheer ex- 
haustion, and sat in a sort of apathy, watching the gray little 
man under her brows. 

“ What is your name?” she asked, finally. 

The little man waited to cough—a. great, rending, tearing cough 
which shook all his body. Two red spots all at once stood out in 
his checks, and the woman, watching, drew a quick breath. 

“Consumption!” she said, dumbly. ‘ He’s going to die.” She 
had not a trace of feeling over it. She seemed to be beyond feeling. 

* John, ma’am,” said the little gray man when he could speak. 
“* Gentleman John,’ the gang used to call me. I don’t know why— 
‘cept it may be on account o’ the tales I tells them as I makes up 
out of my head.” 

“Tales?” she said, mechanically. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the little gray man. “ You see, ma’am,” he 
said. “the gang has been good to me—even if they does kick me 
out at last, being suspicious like. They picks me up somewhere— 
I don’t remember where—with my head broke open (askin’ your 
pardon, ma’am!) and me very sick, and they nurses me very care- 
ful and kind, and feeds me and all, so I tries to please them by 
making up tales out of my head to tell when we're a-sitting about 
of an evening. Very rum tales they is. I don’t know how I thinks 
of them, but the gang likes them. They says I’m the finest liar 
they ever saw, and they just lies on their backs and yells when I 
tells them about my big house and my horses and carriages and all.” 

The woman went white. 

* Your—house—carriages?” she said, in a whisper. 

The little gray man gave an apologetic laugh and shuffled his 
feet 

“It’s only tales, ma’am,” he said. “T gets them out of my head. 
I don’t know how they happens to come there. You see, I pretends 
to the gang that I was once a gentleman with heaps of money— 
hundreds and huncreds of dollars, and nothing to do but spend 
it. And I pretends that I’Ve got a fine big house and men to wait 
on me and all. I tells them about the horses I’ve got and what 
their names is, and about my dawgs—big handsome dawgs with 
thin waists—like—just like this dawg, ma’am, that’s so friendly 
like. I tells them about the man that hasn’t nothing to do but 
wait on me and how he fixes my bed for me—a grand, big, high 
bed with a queer thing over it—I don’t know how I happened to 
think of that—and how he puts out a new clean shirt for me every 
single day. You'd ought to hear the gang yell when I tells them 
that! I tells them about the little white room with a white 
coflin full of water where T takes a bath, and about the beautiful 
table where T has my dinner, regular, all white with flowers on 
it. I don’t know why there’s flowers on it, but it comes into my 
head that way. And T tells them heaps of things, until they says 
they wouldn’t ha’ missed picking me up and tying me together, 
like they done, for ten dollars, or even twenty. They says they'd 
rather hear me tell tales than eat.” The little man again gave 
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his apologetic, deprecatory laugh, and, reaching out a timid hand, 
patted the Russian dog’s head. 

“©’ course it’s all very foolish, ma’am,” he said— just tales 
as [ makes up to please the gang. You see, they gets to running 
in my head sometimes, wonderful clear, till I'd swear they was 
awmost true if they wasn’t so damn foolish. All sorts of things 
goes round and round in my head like—like bad dreams, sort of. 
That’s from being sick, most likely. They was clearer in the be- 
ginning. I can’t think of such good ones nowadays.” 

“Oh, Herbert! Herbert!” said the woman, sombrely. 

The little tramp looked up, always with his ashamed, deprecatory 
smile, as one who would apologize for cumbering the earth. 

“ John, ma’am!” said he. “* Gentleman John,’ the gang calls me. 
Begging your pardon, ma’am!” 

“Not Herbert Buchanan?” said she. “Not Herbert Bu- 
chanan?” She thought that that momentary trouble, that weak 
bewilderment once more clouded the tramp’s eyes, but if so it was 
gone in a flash. He shook his head patiently. 

“No, ma’am!” he said. “I don’t know him. Of course I 
wouldn’t, ma’am, me being nothing but a hobo—and not in good 
standing even then. I wouldn’t know no gentlemen, ma’am—not 
such as a beautiful lady like you would know.” 

“Wait!” said she. “Listen!” Something within her which 
would not be denied drove her, in the face of terror and peril, 
to press the man, to awaken, if it could be awakened, that 
feeble inner spark of intelligence—all that was left of Herbert 
Buchanan of Buchanan Lodge. She rose to her feet, facing him. 

“Don’t you remember, Herbert?” she said, slowly. “ Don’t you 
remember? Try! Oh, try! Think! ‘You were very tired of every- 
thing. _ Your nerves were bad and you felt that you could not bear 
the life you were living any longer. You were tired of me, you 
almost hated me—Beatrix—your wife—Beatrix!” 

The little bent tramp looked up from his shuffling feet, and his 
patient smile faded. At that name, “ Beatrix,’ his face writhed 
suddenly, and something like fear came into his eyes. He repeated 
the name aloud in a halting tone. 

“You lost your temper at dinner, Herbert,” she said, swiftly. 
“ Don’t you remember who were dining with us—the Eversleys and 
Stambolof and Aunt Arabella Crowley and Alianor Trevor and— 
and one other?” She could not speak Harry Faring’s name just 
then. 

“And after dinner,” she said, watching his drawn face, “ after 
dinner you went to your own study, alone, and sat there for a 
long time brooding. Don’t you remember the study, that big room 
with the Chinese and Japanese bronzes and the carved panels and 
the Buddhas? You sat there for hours brooding on how you 
hated everybody and everything, and then She paused, breath- 
ing very fast, and the little gray tramp licked his lips, staring at 
her. 

“And then,” he said, in an oddly mechanical tone, “then he 
‘ame in by the window.” 

“He?” cried Beatrix Faring. ‘“ Who, Herbert? Who came in?” 
And she caught her hands up over ker mouth, for she saw that she 
had startled the man away from that dim, faint thread of recol- 
lection. 

He gave a little shiver and his face changed—the old, feeble, 
deprecatory smile returned to him—the smile of the wanderer who 
has been kicked and outthrust and cursed at. 

“What was I a-saying, ma’am?” he asked. ‘ I—forget—like 
sometimes. Things comes a-spinning through my head so very re- 
markable that I don’t have time to catch hold of them proper.” He 
looked down to his feet and about him and stirred uneasily. He had 
a frightened air. 

“TJ think I'll just be a-going on, ma’am,” he said, after a mo- 
ment. “TI only come in to ask for a few cents to buy a meal with. 
I haven’t had nothing to eat for four days—I mean five.” The 
woman gave a low ery, and he looked up at her shamefacedly. 

“No, ma’am,” he confessed, “that ain’t true. That’s a lie. 
They’s a pleasant old dame down the road a mile or two as gives 
me some breakfast an hour ago. She gives me a piece of cold 
beefsteak and some bread and a half of a pie. I ain’t hungry, 
ma’am, really I ain’t. I’ll—just be a-going on.” 

But she cried out to him. “No, no!” she said, swiftly. “No, 
you—mustn’t go. I—want you to stay, Herbert.” 

“ John, ma’am!” said the little tramp. “ ‘Gentleman John,’ the 
gang calls me. I don’t know the gentleman you're a-talking about. 
I wouldn’t, you see, me being nothing but a hobo.” 

“ Yes—yes!” she said. ‘“ Yes, I'll try to call you—John. But 
you must stay. I want to hear more about your friends—this 
‘gang.’ You said ‘gang,’ did you not? I. won’t ask you again 
about Herb—about the other man. I—promise. And I'll give you 
money, heaps of money. Only stay a little while. Wouldn’t you 
like to sit down?” She pointed to the twin of the boulder upon 
which she had been sitting. It jutted from the bank a yard or 
so away. 

“Oh, I ain’t fit, ma’am,” he protested. “TI ain’t fit to sit down 
with a beautiful lady like you; I’m only a hobo.” But she insisted, 
and he perched uneasily upon the edge of the rock, turning his 
battered Panama hat between his hands. The Russian dog sat at 
his feet and laid its head out upon one of the little man’s knees. 

“ Where,” said Beatrix Faring, “ was this—gang, of which you 
speak, living? Near here?” 

“Oh no, ma’am!” said he. “It was away out West—not far 
from Chi. That’s Chicago, ma’am. They had a sort of camp, but 
IT don’t think they’d lived there always. They ain’t there now, 
neither. They’re scattered about on various jobs, though none of 
them ain’t proper first-class guns. They’re only second-story men 
and moll-buzzers, and sometimes they plays gay-cats for yeggmen in 
the little towns. They tries hard to learrt me the game, but it 
isn’t no good. No one couldn’t make a gun out of ine. I ain’t 
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even fit for moll-buzzing. I can’t do nothing but tell tales. They 
likes the tales, the gang does, but after a bit they gets suspicious 
and chucks me out.” 

“ Suspicious?” said the woman. “ How suspicious?” 

“ Well, you see, ma’am,” he said, “ they says—the gang does— 
that 1 knows altogether too much about the tales i tells—how a 
gentleman lives and all that. They thinks maybe I’m one of 
these newspaper reporters that goes out and lives with hobos 
and then writes ’em up -in the prints, just like life, with the 
names and all. One of the gang finds a book somewheres that a 
man has wrote about hobos and yeggmen and all, and they begins 
to be leery of me and to sit about talking me over. -I tries to tell 
them that the things is just tales that comes into my head, and that 
I wasn’t never any gentleman like I pretends, but they won’t be- 
lieve me. Then something queer happens to make them sure, and 
it’s all up with me. A dago man comes along one day with a 
dancing bear. No, he isn’t a proper dago man, neither, but a 
Frenchy. He wants to ask the way to the next town west from 
Chi, but he can’t speak nothing but his own silly talk. I don’t 
know how it happens, but all at once I finds myself a-chatting away 
with him in his Frenchy lingo, fast as you please. I can’t explain 
that to the gang—it just comes to me, like the tales—and they 
turns very nasty over it all, and some of them wants to knife 
me because I knows too much about them to be let away free, but 
Kansas—that’s my pal—says he’ll drop anybody as puts a finger 
on me, and so, finally, him and me comes away and starts east.” 
The little man’s smile became radiant. 

“You’d ought to know Kansas, ma’am!” he said. ‘“ He’s the 
finest pal a man ever had since the world began. He ain't a big 
gun, because he starts too late in life—him having been a gentle- 
man once. He’s only a second-story man, but if he hadn’t wasted 
all that time whilst he was young he might be cracking cribs with 
Shenandoah Red and Cal. Gray and Scranton Shorty to-day. He’s 
very bitter about wasting ‘ll those years when he was young. It 
sets him back so! I only wisht I could do something for Kansas, 
he’s so good to me, but I’m no kind of use. I can’t learn nothing. 
It’s all on account of the queer things that goes wheeling and spin- 
ning through my head every now and then most wonderful.” 

The little man stopped suddenly. . 

“ But this ain’t very interesting to you, ma’am,” he said. “I’m 
a-running on scandalous. <A beautiful lady like you>wouldn’t care 
nothing about hobos.” 

“Oh yes, yes!” she said, hurriedly. ~‘‘ Yes, I want very much to 
hear. I’m—much inter- 
ested. Tell me!” She 
looked across at him 
with anxious eyes. 

“ How long were you 
living with these—these 
men—this ‘gang’? 
When was it that they 
found you, as you said, 
with your—head _in- 
jured, and nursed you 
back to health?” 

“Oh, it was nearly 
two years ago, ma’am,” 
said the little tramp. 
“Only that wasn’t out 
West; it was some- 
wheres East. I don’t 
know just where—me 
being very sick at the 
time. Kansas he'd « 
know. It was Kansas 
found me with my head 
Lroke open. He told 
me so once, but he don’t 
like to talk about it. 1 
don’t know why.” 

“Two years!” said 
the woman, in a whis- 
per. “ Yes, of course, 
two years! And this 
Kansas, this friend— 
pal—of yours! Where 
is he now? Why is he 
not with you?” 

The little man shuf- 
fled his feet and looked 
down at them. “ Kan- 
sas he’s busy just now. 
ma’am,” he said. “ He’s 
on a little job a few 
miles away. He didn’t 
want me to help, be- 
rause I ain’t no man- 
ner of good. I always 
spoils everything. You 
can’t train me, ma’am. 
Not even you couldn’t. 
I always gives the 
whole game away and 
spoils everything. I’m 
a-going to meet him at 
a place he told me 
about — Kansas knows 
ul this country here 
like a book—when his 
Jeb’s done. Then if he 
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makes a good getaway we'll be in clover, Kansas and me will, with 
lots of money, and we can take the road without having to beg for a 
long time. We're very fond of the road. ‘There isn’t nothing finer. 
I don’t know,” said the little man, with sparkling eyes—* | don’t 
know nothing finer anywheres than just shuffling along the road of 
a morning, before the sun is too hot, with nothing to think about or 
worry about except to wonder what amazing odd things will turn 
up next. It’s so various and sundry, the road is. There’s such re- 
markable different things may be happening just round the bend— 
and usually is. It gets into your blood surprising. It was just 
like that this morning. I’d waked up nice and comfortable with 
the little ants a-crawling over me, and the birds a-twittering cheer- 
ful over my head, and the sun in my eyes, and when I’d started 
off that pleasant old dame, as I tells you of, ma’am, she gives 
me the cold beefsteak and bread and hunk of pie, so that I’m proper 
fixed inside, and I comes a-trotting down the road so spry you'd 
think I was a kid. 

“T’d been pretending that I had heaps of money—a hundred dol- 
lars. That’s a foolish sum, but while you’re a-pretending you 
might as well make it big, and I was settling what I’d do with 
it all—five dollars here, and a dollar there, and two dollars and 
a quarter somewheres else—which is a very pleasant way of pass- 
ing your time—when I begins’ to see things that worries me. 
There’s a white farmhouse with green shutters and a queer square 
thing on tep. I says to-myself: ‘ Here, I know that farmhouse! 
I’ve saw that before. And,’ I says, ‘if I remember correct, there’s 
a well with a long well-sweep just round the next bend.’ Sure 
enough, round the next bend there’s that well with the well-sweep, 
and at that the things begins to go a-wheeling and spinning through 
my head like they does sometimes—so fast that I can’t catch 
hold of them—and I turns into this lane here a-shaking like a 
scared horse. It’s very odd, ma’am.” 

“ Herbert! Herbert!” said the woman, staring sombrely. 

“ John, ma’am!” said Herbert Buchanan. ‘“* Gentleman John’ 
—~though, of course, I ain’t a proper gentleman, me being a hobo. 
I can’t think how it is about that farmhouse and the well with 
the well-sweep. Maybe I’ve saw something like them somewheres 
before. Lf don’t know. It’s very queer, but I has so many queer 
things happen to me that a few more doesn’t matter—only I wish 
my head wouldn’t go a-buzzing and a-wheeling like it does. I 
don’t like it.” 

After that there fell between the two a short silence. The lit- 
tle gray man, whose garrulity seemed for a while to depart from 
him, stroked the Rus- 
sian dog’s head and 
chirped to the animal 
gayly, while Beatrix 
Faring, still and inert 
in her place, watched 
him under her brows. 

She had fallen into a 
sort of apathy. Neither 
terror nor _ dread 
clamored within him. 
Her mind no_ longer 
flashed with desperate 
swiftness between hope 
and despair—from one 
futile loophole to an- 
other. It was almost 
as still as her torpor- 
stricken body. Vaguely 
she realized that this 
thing which had_be- 
fallen was a thing long 
expected, that uncon- 
sciously she had _ been 
waiting for it to end 
that glory on the all- 


too-accessible moun- 
tain-peak. Vaguely 


she realized that it was 
the price to be paid. 
She knew that the 
full agony was still to 
come, that “in this first 
hour flesh and_ spirit 
were dulled almost past 
sensation, and at the 
thought gave an odd 
c. little shiver of pity for 
“ the woman who was 
later on to suffer tor- 
~~ tures. For the present 
the woman dwelt in a 
fog—a deadening vapor. 
She looked at the 
bent gray little man be- 
fore her and dully won- 
dered what terrible ad- 
ventures and trials he 
could have endured to 
alter him from the Her- 
bert Buchanan of her 
memory to this sham- 
bling wreck whose past 
came to him in the 
guise of foolish fancies. 
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Beatrix walked slowly down the lane her so preposterously 
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inreal, so madly im- 
possible, that once she 
laughed aloud, and the P 
man looked up from ahs, 
his play with the Rus- 
sian hound and smiled 
his apologetic, shame- 
faced little smile in re- 
sponse. 

She watched the 
wizened face, feature 
by feature, with a bit- 
ter deliberation. Feat- 
ure by feature it was 
almost as unlike the 
face of Herbert Bu- 
chanan as a face could 
be, and yet at the first 
full look she _ had 
known. 

Would others know? 
she demanded of her- 
self, and_ presently 
shook her head. It 
was unthinkable. It 
had been something be- 
yond _ the _ physical 
which she had _ recog- 
nized. Herbert Bu- 
chanan’s soul had 
somehow _ breathed 
from this shrunken 
body into her soul, and 
she had known it. 
Surely no one but Bu- 
chanan’s wife would 
know. 

That set her again 
to asking what was to 
become of the man, 
and, to some degree, 
wakened her mind to 
activity. One thing, 
she said, was certain. 
He must be kept in 
sight. He must not be 
allowed to go away. 
What was to be done 
later she did not know 
and she dared not 
think, but the man 
must be guarded. Who 
could say when that 
feeble spark of con- 
fused recollection 
might chance to burst 
into. flame and_ the 
creature’s past come 
again to him un- 
clouded? But how to keep him near? One cannot imprison a 
free man. One may not shut him up in an outhouse and set a 
guard over him. She sought for ways and means, and a thought 
came to her. A single day gained meant time for reflection. 

“ Do you,” she asked, quickly, “like flowers? Would you care 
to help me with my garden for a day or two—only a day or two? 
I need a man to help me.” The tramp locked up in mild aston- 
ishment, but she hurried on. 

“It wouldn’t keep you long from your—from your other occu- 
pations,” she said. “Only a very little while, and you would 
have plenty to eat and a—a comfortable bed, and when you—go 
away, I will give you—ten dollars—twenty, if you like.” 

The little man fumbled at the Russian hound’s ears, and the 
always-ready deprecating laugh broke from him, 

“Why—why, yes, ma’am,” he said. “Yes, I likes flowers. 
They’re so pretty and gaylike, but I—ain’t much good, ma’am. 
I haven’t never worked regular. I don’t know,” His eyes turned 
down the shaded lane towards the distant highway. 

“And I—I expect I’d miss the road, *‘ma’am,” he said, a bit 
wistfully. ‘It gets into your blood surprising, the road does. 
There’s such various and sundry things might turn up just round 
the next bend—and generally does. I’d miss the road.” 

“Only for a day or two!” she urged. 

“You see, ma’am,” said the little gray man, “I’m nothing 
but a hobo, and I’m very fond of the road. I’d be wanting to 
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MAN said to a woman, 
“ Lovely indeed thou art! 
Give me thy charm, thy witchery, 


But—not thy woman-heart. 


“Give me thy sunny hours, 
But not thy secret tears; 





She sat looking at the man, spinning swift, desperate plans 
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get out on the road 
again.” 

“Only for a day or 
two!” she urged again, 
and the little man rose 
with a sigh. 

“I'd like the ten dol- 
lars,” he said; “ I mean 
twenty!” and stood 
hesitating and_ shuf- 
fling his feet. 

Beatrix rose quickly 
and led the way along 
the lane towards the 
inner gate, and _ the 
man followed her with 
lagging feet. The Rus- 
sian hound marched sol- 
emnly at his heel. As 
they reached the house 
and skirted one wing of 
it to enter the gardens, 
she watched his face, 
but there was no sign 
of recognition or of 
that old bewilderment. 
He seemed merely un- 
easy and half inclined to 
flight—a little fright- 
ened. 

To the old Scots 
gardener she said that 
this man had been sent 
to her by a friend, 
with a recommenda- 
tion; that he wished 
work, and that she 
would like to have him 
made busy among the 
flowers. 

“T will have that 
little hut down below 
the greenhouses _ pre- 
pared for him,” she 
said. “ And—do not 
be hard with him at 
first. He is old and— 
and not too strong. Do 
not overburden him.” 

The Scotsman looked 
upon the newcomer 
with ill-concealed dis- 
dain. 

“1 doot if he’s up to 
much for wark, mem,” 
he grumbled.  “ But 
T’ll set him at the wat- 
terin’ and such. He'll 
be better than naething. 

Apart, she said: “ Watch him! Do not let him wander away. 
His head is not—not quite right. In a day or two I shall make 
other arrangements. Understand! For the present he is to be 
carefully guarded. cS 

Then, since she felt that endurance was almost at an end, she 
went into the house and, with slow steps, up the stairs to her 
own chamber. There in the cool darkened room she dropped 
upon her knees beside the bed and laid her face upon her bent 
arms. Sobs began to shake her very bitterly. 

“© God!” she cried in her agony, “ God, if You will hear me 
still, if You’re not turned from me quite, help me now! I have 
done a very terrible sin—for love’s sake—and I deserve punish- 
ment, but do not punish me now! Afterwards, when I’m dead, 
do what You like with me. I. sha’n’t beg off. I sha’n’t shrink. 
But do not punish me now! Help me to keep this dreadful thing 
from Harry Faring! Help me to make his life happy! Help 
me to hide from ‘him, somehow, what must be hidden! Help 
me to lie and pretend "and make believe so long as Harry lives! 
Then You may torture me forever if You want to. Show me a 
way to prevent this horror from reaching him! That’s all I 
want. I want his life to be beautiful. O God, if there’s any 
kindness or goodness or mercy in You, You'll do this thing for 
me—I mean for Harry! Harry has been blameless. Do not let 
my sin cloud his life. Show me a way! Show me a way!” 

To be Continued, 
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Give me thy hope, thy happiness, 
But not thy woman’s fears.” 


The woman’s pride was mighty 
Like to the pride of men, 

But now her soul went weeping, 
Nor ever smiled again. 
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THE SEVEN CHARACTERS OF HENRI DE VRIES 


The upper photographs on this page illustrate the remarkable dramatic feat performed by Mr. Henri De Vries, the Dutch actor 


who is now playing at the Colonial Music Hall. Mr. De Vries appears in H. Heyerman’s play, “ A Case of Arson,” in which he 
impersonates seven different parts. The action centres about. the destruction by fire of a cigar-factory, believed to be a case of 
arson. Various witnesses are examined before a magistrate, including the manufacturer himself, his half-witted brother, his 
father-in-law, a police sergeant, an inn-keeper, a grocer, and a@ house-painter. All of these characters, who appear in rapid suc- 


cession, are impersonated by Mr. De Vries. The feat is believed to be unparalleled in the history of the stage 
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APPROVAL 


Parttapetpuia, February 16, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The thanks of the six million men who supported Mr. 
Bryan for the Presidency of the United States are due you for the 
merited castigation you give Mr. E. C. Benedict in a_ recent 
number of Harper’s WEEKLY. It has been so long fashionable 
for Democrats of the Benedict stripe to descend very low in their 
criticism of Mr. Bryan, that they thought they were immune. 

Mr. Bryan’s and Mr. Roosevelt’s great strength before the coun- 
try comes from the very fact that they represent entirely con- 
trary views of what constitutes good citizenship from those held 
by Mr. Benedict. I an, sir, 

Ryerson W. JENNINGS. 


CONQUERING THE BOSSES 


New York. February 17, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The enactment of the proposed amendment prohibiting 
certain political contributions, and requiring a public accounting 
of the receipts and expenditures of all the other contributions, 
would injure the “ professional political bosses,” but it would not 
destroy them. No doubt thousands upon thousands of those be- 
longing to both the great parties, who at the last election voted 
against their own party’s candidates, were actuated by high and 
practical sentiments. Is there a resentment rankling in the 
people’s hearts against “ bosses ”? 

If this utter destruction of ‘ bosses” and this annual election 
of local leaders are the objects the people really desire to accom- 
plish, then the amendment shou!d be directed not only to the cor- 
rupt practices act, but to the primary election law. On annual 
primary day, it should let the voter, by ballots containing the 
names of all the enrolled electors in his election district, prepared, 
printed, and placed in his polling-place not by the “ bosses,” but by 
the Board of Elections, secretly vote for the specified number of 
his neighbors for members 2f his assembly district, general com- 
mittee, and for delegates to city, borough, county, aldermanic, 
assembly, senate, judiciary, congressional, and other conventions. 
It should declare a day in December reorganization day. On this 
day it should let the voter again repair to his polling-place, and, 
by ballots containing the names of all the elected committeemen 
prepared as aforesaid, secretly vote for a chairman, a secretary, and 
a treasurer for the committee. This elected chairman (or local 
leader) should be the assembly district’s executive member in the 
county committee of thirty-five, which, likewise, should be required 
to nominate and elect its chairman (or county leader), and to 
decide all its resolutions only by secret ballot, and whose resolu- 
tions when involving measures, methods, money, or men should be 
inoperative until referred to and approved by a majority of all the 
thirty-five assembly district committees. Each assembly district 
committee should be required to make its nominations and elec- 
tions, and to decide all its resolutions only by secret ballot. Dele- 
gates when in convention, likewise, should be required to nominate 
and elect all candidates for public office only by secret ballot. 

The enactment of an amendment embodying this foundation prin- 
ciple, while costing the taxpayers a considerable sum annually, 
would withdraw the source and the control of governmental power 
from the clique of “ bosses,’ and restore them to the people. Then 
the people, -knowing it to be worth while, would take an active 
and patriotic part in party politics. 

I am, sir, 
Witi1amM Henry Knox. 
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ENGLISH FOOTBALL 


PasapEena, Cat, February 9, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—To an Englishman who knows the status of football in the 
United Kingdom, and the enormous interest taken therein, it is 
certainly very amusing to see the many absurd conceptions of it, 
as evidenced by the writers in America. As an old English en- 
thusiast, let me briefly give you a few absolute facts, and please 
don’t, because I am an Englishman, dub me an Anglomaniac. I 
am not; nor am I an Americomaniac. The actual truth is what we 
are after, not prejudice and ignorance. Football in America is a 
mere drop in the bucket as compared to the great organizations in 
England—there are thousands of teams there—all the leading teams 
are recruited from the best material to be found in the country. 
Many Americans seem to think that the football played in England 
is tame and spiritless. This is altogether crroneous. A minute’s 
reflection ought to convince any one not a candidate for a lunatic 
asylum that picked athletes, playing in league or competitive foot- 
ball, before crowds of anywhere from ten to 100,000 spectators, for 
eight months in every year, cannot possibly be tame. You cannot 
draw crowds in England with tame exhibitions. It isn’t wise to 
judge football in England by some Canadian team’s display, either. 


To get an idea first hand by visiting England any time before April 


30 would dispel all the ridiculous ideas that obtain in America 
at the present time. As regards the style of play and the general 
business, organization, and control of the game, we here in Amer- 
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ica are, honestly, only in the kindergarten class. A good many 
Americans will doubt that, I know, but investigate, and just as 
surely you will find that the statement is founded on fact. Asso- 
ciation football has gained the ascendency in the United King- 
dom during the last twelve years, and there are probably three 
teams of that code to one of Rugby. The mere fact that a new 
style of game doesn’t catch on at the first trial is no criterion what- 
ever that it may not eventually be overwhelmingly popular. You 
don’t always get your fire to burn with your first match, do you, 
now? In a kindly spirit 1 want to express a conviction, borne in 
upon me by witnessing many athletic contests of various character 
in America, that you are a little too effervescent and excitable, also 
that the wrangling and talk spirit, lack of control by officials, are 
painfully evident in all too many cases. As a general rule, you 
will find the very reverse of this in the old country, not that en- 
thusiasm is at all lacking, but there is a poise and calmness that 
is very noticeable in comparison. The New Zealand team (Rugby) 
that has just completed a very successful tour of England plays 
under English Rugby rules; its success has been based on the 
cleverness and great ability of the team. Of course, Rugby in Eng- 
land is not to-day what it was ten or fifteen years ago; the split 
between amateur and professional organizations that took place 
some years ago, also the great popularity which the association code 
now enjoys, very largely accounts for this decline. As I was 
originally a Rugby enthusiast, I can say that it took me some 
time to get up an interest in the Association game, but now I know 
that it is a very scientific and fine game. Mark my words, if it is 
handled right, and you can get a first-class international match— 
say in New York next year—England versus America, it will gain 
in popularity by leaps and bounds. Now I won’t inflict any more 
upon you at this time, except to say that I write in a purely friend- 
ly spirit, and that my statements are based upon actual knowledge 
of facts. I am interested only from the standpoint of truth and as 
a football enthusiast, believing, as I do, that when played properly 
no finer game exists. So don’t say I write from national preju- 
dices, because such is not the case. I can modestly claim, I think, 
to duly appreciate the good points in both England and America, 
in both of which countries I have had long experience. 
I an, sir, 
D. HvDDLESTONE. 





WAR AND RACIAL EXTINCTION 


Post HospitaL, PLattspurc BARRACKS, 
New York, February 10, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—In the issue of the 20th you have commented upon 
Jordan’s theory that war extinguished the Homeric Greeks and 
republican Romans. ‘This is but one of the hundreds of ex- 
planations of the disappearance of migrated races, and it is 
astounding that Jordan does not apply to man the same laws he 
is constantly discussing as to other animals. He knows that a form 
which migrates too: far perishes from unfitness to the environment, 
and yet cannot see that this law fully accounts for the death of 
ancient peoples who have migrated too fast for survival of the 
fittest variations. It is a matter of the environment, and is being 
investigated by anthropologists. I have worked upon one of the 
factors—sunlight and the pigmentation of the skin, and the facts 
elicited fully account for the degenerations and deaths he mentions. 
I think you should take up the matter, as it is of vital importance 
to Americans, all of whom are in the category of migrants, more or 
less out of adjustment. 

As for war, Jordan should apply to man the laws he studies as 
to every other living thing—namely, more are born than can find 
food; war or death by other means or periodical famines, or re- 
duced birth-rate, are the inevitable consequences. There is no hope 
of ending wars for many centuries, though they may end in time. 

As for Japan, it is absurd to claim that they have been peaceful, 
and are, therefore, in better shape for war than we. They have 
had almost chronic war as far back as their records go. The 
shogunate (or regency) was based on war. The war of their revolu- 
tion of 1868 was dreadful. They had a bloody Satsuma insurrection 
afterwards. They have had more war than we, and not less, as 


Jordan says. Jordan knows that, by the law of selection, the com- : 


bats of the males are the means of increasing the prowess and 
physique of male deer and other lower animals, for only the best 
survive. He should apply this natural law to man, for the history 
of the world shows a long line of conquering families, clans, tribes, 
and nations—the best survive over the least warlike. The winners 
are later better cireumstanced, have more of this world’s goods, 
and are better able to raise families. From 1865 for about one- 
quarter of a century we gave scant consideration to any public man 
unless he had been a-soldier. As soon as war Geases the higher 
evolution of man ceases, for the weaklings will never be killed off. 
The strong will have no advantage. 
I am, sir, 
CnARLES E. Wooprurr, 
Major and Surgeon, U. S. A. 


[We think Major Woodruff hardly allows due weight to Dr. 
Jordan’s opinion that the competitions of peace are more effectual 
in procuring the surviva] and predominance of the men fittest for 
civilized life than the competitions of war.—Ep1Tor.] 
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The Coming Conquest of Cancer 
(Continued from page 301.) 


if not the medical, resolution of the prob- 
lems of malignant neoplasms.” 

When we have got thus far, the obvicus 
suggestion is to try the effects upon cancer 
of the characteristic ferment of the pancre- 
atic juice—a remarkable but quite familiar 
substance which has the name of trypsin. 
This has already been employed, both by the 
mouth and subcutaneously, in the attempt 
to prevent the return of cancer in the human 
patient after operation, and, so far as can 
be judged, the ferment has shown itself 
capable of preventing such return. But, of 
course, such experiments are not conclusive, 
since it could net positively be shown that, 
independently of the trypsin, the malignant 
growths would not have returned. With 
the aid of a grant from the Carnegie Trust, 
however, Dr. Beard, who is the University 
Lecturer in Comparative Embryology in the 
University of Edinburgh, has been able to 
make some experiments of extraordinary 
significance—a complete account of which 
has yet to be published. There is in exist- 
ence a famous cancerous tumor known as 
Jensen’s mouse-tumor. It arose about four 
years ago in a mouse, and has since been 
transplanted into some three thousand mice 
successively, all of which are now dead. Yet 
the tumor-cells themselves are multiplying 
in other mice with undiminished activity 
and producing enormous masses of tissue. 
A number of mice were inoculated with 
cells from a specimen of this tumor already 
growing in a mouse of the same species. 
About five weeks later, during which the 
cancer had been growing in the various 
mice inoculated, two were taken for treat- 
ment by trypsin, the results of such treat- 
ment being carefully compared with the 
progress of the tumor in the untreated mice. 
After ten days, during which four injections 
had been made into each mouse, one of them 
was found dead, apparently due to its hav- 
ing got caught between its cage and its food- 
vessel. Microscopic examination of the 
tumor showed that every one of its cells was 
degenerate. Half of them were represented 
by shapeless masses of particles, while the 
rest were mere crumbling skeletons of cells. 
All the body tissues of this mouse were 
found to be quite normal. The second mouse 
was killed twenty-two days after the treat- 
ment had begun, nine injections of trypsin 
having been made. It was killed in order 
to compare it with one of the untreated 
mice, which then succumbed to its tumor. 
The contrast was remarkable. In the un- 
treated mouse, the tumor which killed it 
had reached the size of the last segment of 
a man’s thumb. In the case of the 
“trypsin mouse,” the tumor—though of the 
same size—was only as big as a lentil, and 
on microscopic examination all its cells were 
found to be dead. The tumor was quite 
harmless and, even without further treat- 
ment, would probably have soon been com- 
pletely absorbed. 

How are we to conceive that trypsin exer- 
cises this power? Now physiologists have 
long known that trypsin has the power of 
digesting albumen; that is its function in 
our own bodies, of which it is by far the 
most important digestive ferment. The 
probability appears to be that trypsin simi- 
larly digests the particular living albumen 
which is characteristic of the cancer-cell, 
and whieh itself produces the cancer- -fer- 
ment, “malignin,” by means of which a 
cancer digests and destroys the tissues of its 
host. The conclusion reached both by Dr. 
Beard and by Dr. Shaw-Mackenzie (who has 
administered trypsin to human patients) is 
that “trypsin is the substance which will 
destroy the cancer-cell with ease, and with- 
out danger to the individual.” 

From the very moment that the cell 
pathology, founded by the great German 
Virchow, was applied to the problems of 
cancer, it became evident that ultimately 
there must surely be discovered some sub- 
stance or substances which would be fatal to 
the life of the cancer-cell, while impotent 
to_affect the life of the non-cancerous cell. 

It seems more than probable that in tryp- 
sin has been discovered, for the cancer-cell, 
that specific poison which must exist for 
every cell. Only the philosophic few could 
have guessed for a moment that Dr. Beard’s 
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long ard famous researches would ever 
enable him—as they would indeed appear to 
have enabled him—-to place in the hands of 
the physician a veritable cure for cancer. 








Apvice To MotHers.— Mrs. Winstow's SoorHinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all Y cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhcea.—[Adv.]} 





THE NURSERY’S FRIEND 
is Borpen’s Eacte Branp ConpENSED MILK. Scientifically 
prepared as an infant food, it is the nearest approach to mother’s 
milk. Send for Baby’s Diary, a valuable booklet for mothers, 
108 Hudson Street, New York.—{Adv.] 





TaKE Ptso’s Cure ror Consumption. It will cure your 


cough. 2sc. By all druggists.—|Adv.] 


THE BEST WORM_ LOZENGES for CHILDREN 7 


BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box.—[Adv.]} 








Usz BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.]} 
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GIBRALTAR OF THE INSURANCE WORLD 


THE PrupenTiaAL’s GREAT FIGURES FOR 1905 EMPHASIZE | 


THE CONFIDENCE OF THE PUBLIC IN THAT WELL-KNOWN Com- 
pany.—The Life Insurance Company which has “The Strength 
of Gibraltar’ has given one more proof, if proof were needed, 
that the use of the phrase is well warranted. The Prudential’s 
financial statement for 1905, just issued, shows that the Company 
had one of the greatest years in its history. Large increases are 
reported in all branches of the business which make for strength 
and returns to policyholders. The amount of insurance in force 
now stands at $1,170,000,000, and the number of policies in 
force has reached a total of nearly six and a half millions. 

Of great importance to policyholders is the fact that the assets 
now foot up to $107,000,000, an increase of over $18,000,000 for 
the year: the liabilities are less that $91,500,000 (including over 
$88,000,000 reserve held to protect policy contracts), leaving a 
surplus of $16,000,000 Ten years ago the assets were only about 
$15,000,000, and the surplus about $3,000,000, which shows at 
what a prodigious rate this energetic young Company has grown, 











When it is remembered that the $16,000,000 surplus represents 
so much margin for the protection of policyholders’ interests, the 
strength and stability of The Prudential as an institution are ap- 
arent. 

- It is also of great interest to note that the voluntary payments | 
to policyholders by The Prudential, over and above the require- 
ments of policy contracts, exceed $6,000,000. In other words 
although the Regular Industrial policies now issued by The 
Prudential prov for dividends and additional benefits, the 
policies issued years ago contained no such provision. Never- 
theless, the Company places the old and the new policies on the 
same liberal footing. The payments to policyholders last year 
were over $14,000,000, and the total payments since organiza- 
tion more than $107,000,000. 

It is also noted that there has been a reduction in the expense 
rate amounting to over 2 per cent. of the premium income; that 
a large and increasing proportion of the Company's assets con- 
sists of railroad and other bonds of the highest grade, as well as 
several thousand first mortgages on improved real estate, and 
that the amount of cash held by the Company is distributed 
among 2 _—— and trust companies throughout the United 
States. Company paid over $1,000,000 in dividends to 
policy holders last year, cen had a decreased death rate, due to 
care in the selection of risks. 

The accuracy of the Company’s records has been certified to 
by a firm of public accountants of international reputation. The 
showing is altogether an excellent one; no such results have 
hitherto been achieved by any company of the same age; and 
they can only be attributed to thoroughly sound and upright 
business methods, coupled with keen enterprise, and one does 
not need to go further than this cause to account for The Pru- 
dential’s great success. 

In commenting on the great record of 1905, President Dryden 
states that the voluntary testimony given by The Prudential’s 
officers before the Armstrong Committee strengthened the con- 
fidence of the public in the Company.—| Adv.] | 
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Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 
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And then the lover with 
his ballad. 









For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 


Makes a de lightful food-drink, nourishing and re- 
freshing the tired body and wearied brain. More 
nutritious and satisfying than other fountain 
drinks. <A light luncheon for every one, old or 
young. More invigorating than tea, coffee, or 
cocoa, for the table. 

Pure, rich milk and the extract of choice malt- 
ed grains in powder form. | Prepared by simply 
stirring in water. A nourishing, eas ily assimi- 
lated food in impaired digestion, satisfy ing with- 
out giv ing any distressed fee ling. A glassful hot 
upon re tiring brings refre shing sleep. 

In Lunch Tablet form also, with chocolate. A de- 
lightful confection, far healthier than 
candy. At all druggists. 

A sample. vest-pocket lunch case, also 


















booklet giving valuable recipes, sent free 
if mentioned. 
ASK yon. HORLICK’S; others 

e imitations, 
Horlick’s "Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A 


Loudon, Eng. Montreal, Can, 
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NO HINGES THAT RUST. WNO CLASPS THAT 
BREAK. NO SPRINGS THAT WEAKEN. ONE 
STURDY FRAME OF MECHANICAL COMPLETENESS 


OUR NEW COMBINATION SET 
with Razor, including Soap and 
Brush in Silver Holders In the same 
box, is a boon to the traveling man 


SOLD BY LEADING DRUG, CUTLERY AND HARD- 
WARE DEALERS 


Ask to see them, and for our booklet, 
or write for our special trial offer. 
GILLETTE SALES COMPANY. Times Bidg., New York City 
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- GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 
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and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
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Lebanon, Ohio. 
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managers, and dignitaries of the court. 
tradition makes him out to be a very formidable person indeed. 
Of Mr. Mahler’s six symphonies five have been performed. The 
minor) requires an orchestra including four 
six horns, six 
trumpets, an organ, a dozen or so of drums, more drums “ in the 
three bells, soprano solo, alto solo, mixed chorus, “as 
> besides a few other instruments which 
advisable to leave 
an hour and forty 


second one (in C 4 
flutes. four oboes, five clarinets, 


distance,” 
many strings as possible, 
considerations of space make it 


This particular symphony takes something like 
There is a pathetic legend to the effect 
that Dr. Heinrich Reimann, who prepared the programme notes for 


minutes to perform. 


its first performance at Berlin in 
Mareh, 1895, was unable to dis- 
cover the initial ieading motive of 
the first movement, and that his 
analysis “swarmed with errors.” 
Somehow, the fact does not strike 
one as altogether extraordinary. 

Enough has been written, prob- 
ably, to indicate the conspicuous 
position occupied by Mr. Mahler 
in the modern music world. The 
attention which he has succeeded 
in commanding will be evident 
when it is recalled that his fifth 
symphony, in C-sharp minor, has 
been performed four times in this 
country within the last year: at 
Cincinnati, on March 25, 1905; at 
Boston, on February 3, 1906; at 
Philadelphia, on February 12; at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, on 
February 15. The disinterested ob- 
server will wonder curiously if Mr. 
Mahler’s music merits such _per- 
sistent exploitation. It is an ad- 
mirable thing for an orchestral 
conductor to be alert and curious, 
and to give his audiences an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with 
every important phase of the art 
of musie in its contemporary un- 
folding; so, whether one accepts or 
rejects, for oneself, such offerings 
as Mr. Mahler’s music, there can 
be no question that Mr. Gericke, 
for example—whose recent pro- 
duction of Mahler’s fifth symphony 
is the occasion of these remarks— 
deserves the thanks of all sincere 
and receptive music-lovers for per- 
mitting us to hear this singular 
and much-discussed work. 

As to the essential value of Mr. 
Mahler’s symphony, there seems 
nothing more amiable to say of it 
than that it impresses one as 
being prevailingly empty, prolix, 
and pretentious. It is in three 
“parts.” Part I. comprises a 
funeral march, a contrasting sec- 
tion in faster tempo, and a stormy 
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A REMARKABLE SYMPHONY 


GUSTAVE 


Vienna, 
the Royal 
Philharmonie 

musical 


of 


bassoons, 


composer, director 


conductor, is 
prophet who is 
honored in his own country. Each new 
symphony from his pen—he has writ- Mr. Mahler, one understands, has 
ten six—has aroused heated and_pro- 
discussion, and 
upon various aesthetic principles touch- 
ing the art of music is discussed with 
intense serlousness. 
the Opera at Vienna “ with an iron 
hand,” and to,dominate imperiously 
such inconsequential elements as prima donnas, first tenors, stage 

Altogether, contemporary 


He is said to rule 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 


MAHLER, of allegro; Part II. consists of a scherzo 
—a slow waltz with elaborate contra- 
puntal embroidery; Part III. contains 
an adagietto and a rondo-finale. The 
entire work requires an hour for per- 


Opera, and 


formance. 


his attitude 


unmentioned. 


set his face sternly against programme 
music. There is an anecdote which 
records a weighty utterance 
upon this subject delivered at a semi- 
public dinner in Munich, 
mentioned programme-books. 
it was that lightning flashed in a joy- 

ous, sunny landscape. Mahler’s eyes were more brilliant than ever, 
his forehead wrinkled; he sprang in excitement from the table and 
exclaimed in passionate tones: ‘ Away with programme-books, which 
breed false ideas! The audience should be left to its own thoughts 
over the work that is being performed.’” The fatuity of this atti- 
tude, which is not assumed by Mr. Mahler alone, consists in the fact 
that it invites one to listen to music that is essentially program- 
matic as if it were absolute music—that is, as if it has been com- 
posed with no thought of a poetic or dramatic subject. For it is 
not denied that Mr. Mahler in his symphonies has shaped his in- 
spiration upon sequences of ideas external to the music itself; yet 
he requires us to listen to this music in entire ignorance of the ideas 
upon which it is based—a demand which is as unreasoned as it is 
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Miss Maud Powell 


violinist who has been heard this season 
in concerts and recitals 
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of his 


“Then 


fatuous and obstructive. For, as 
Mr. Ernest Newman has lucidly ob- 
served, “if melody, harmony, and 
development are shaped and di- 
rected by certain pictures in the 
musician’s mind, we get no further 
than the mere outside of the music 
unless we are familiar with those 
pictures.” Mr. Mahler’s attitude 
in this matter would be somewhat 
more tolerable if the character of 
his musica] thought were less bar- 
ren and unleavened than it is. 
With the exception of the passion- 
ate second half of the opening 
movement of this symphony—in 
which what one feels to be a note 
of lamentation is impressively 
sounded,—this music is a vast and 
tumultuous sea of commonplaces. 
The melodic line lacks both beauty 
and saliency, the harmonic struc- 
ture is banal when it is not la- 
boriously ineffective, and the 
magnitude of the constructive 
plan is grotesquely disproportion- 
ate to the importance of the 
musical substance. The work, as 
a whole, strikes one as the issue 
of an intensely sincere and com- 
petent intelligence; but of mere 
genius it shows not a trace. 

It is said that Mr. Mahler sets 
himself, or is set by his adherents, 
in opposition to the doctrines and 
practices of Richard Strauss. Mr. 
Mahler is quoted as saying of his 
own music that “ it comes to a pro- 
gramme as the ultimate ideal ex- 
planation of its meaning in lan- 
guage; with Strauss, the pro- 
gramme is as a task set to be ac- 
complished ”—a not altogether il- 
luminating dictum. It would be 
well if Mr. Mahler’s friends were 
less eager to force a comparison 
between the two men. For, what- 
ever of waywardness and extrava- 
gance one may find in the music of 
Strauss, the reality of his genius 
is, for any unbiased mind, beyond 
dispute. 
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Discount for Shortage 


A COUPLE evidently from an exceedingly 
rural district recently presented themselves 
at the home of a Buffalo minister, and an- 
nounced that they wished to be married. 
The would-be bride was of a homeliness to 
cause one less pity for the blind, but the 
groom seemed satisfied, and as they pos- 
sessed the necessary license the minister 
proceeded to perform the ceremony. 

“How much dew that come to, Parson?” 
the man then inquired, bringing a handful 
of silver change from a deep trousers pocket. 
“Name yer regular figger that you charge 
th’ swells. I’m a-goin’ th’ limit, by jinks!” 

“Oh, I have no regular charge,” the minis- 
ter said; “ just give me what you think it’s 
worth.” 

The groom turned and eyed his bride in 
a speculative manner. 

*“She’s a good gal, ef she ain’t much on 
looks,” he said, thoughtfully, “an’ I'll be 
gosh derned ef she ain’t wuth a dollar an’ 
forty-five cents!” 

He was about to hand over the silver, 
when the lady caught his arm, and deducted 
the five-cent piece from. the sum. 

“Wait, Si,’ she said. “Take back this 
nickel; you don’t know it, but when I was a 
child I chopped off two toes with th’ 
hatchet.” 





Astonished 


A Cricaco business man who last year 
made a trip to the Philippines brought back 
with him a Filipino youth, whose mental 
alertness had made quite an impression upon 
him. The Oriental was installed in the Chi- 
cago man’s office as a clerk, and he did very 
well, notwithstanding the fact that he was a 
trifle shaky as to his English. 

One day the Chicagoan handed the Fili- 
pino a bill for some goods purchased by a 
customer a long time previously. “ As this 
gentleman seems to have no intention of 
settling this account,” said the business man, 
“| want you to typewrite a letter to him, 
stating that an immediate adjustment of the 
indebtedness wiil soon be expected.” 

In a few moments the Filipino laid before 
his employer the following effort: 

“My DEAR Sir,—This is to advise you that 
if you do not instanter send us the money 
you owe us, we shall be compelled to take 
measures that will cause you the utmost 
astonishment.” 





What the Ailment Was 


A New-ENGLAND statesman was referring 
to the dry humor of the late Senator Hoar, 
when he was reminded of the following: 

One day Senator Hoar learned that a 
friend in Worcester, who had been- thought 
to have appendicitis, was in reality suffering 
from acute indigestion. 

Whereupon the Senator smiled genially. 
“ Really,” said he, “ that’s good news. I re- 
joice for my friend that the trouble lies in 
the table of contents rather than in the 
appendix.” 





His Prize 


\ Pirrspura widower, while away from 
home on a business trip, met and married 
a lady who, though famed for her goodness 
of heart, would be spoken of even by her 
Mnends as “ plain.” The man believed that 
she would be a kind mother to his two 
children, however, and as she was also pos- 
sessed of a fair amount of this world’s 
goods, was not inclined to expect the beauty 
of the peach in a potato. 

After his marriage, he telegraphed to the 
eldest of the children, a girl of fifteen: 

* Have won a prize. Am married. Will 
be home to-morrow.” 

\Vhen the bride and groom arrived, the 
children were watching at the door, and at 
Sight of their future mother gave a little 
gasp of consternation. 

The second child, a boy, nudged his sister 
and whispered : 

“Say, Nell, that must have been the con- 
Solation prize that pa got!” 
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Sold only in 5|b. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR: 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE . 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
ex By grocers everywhere. cx9 
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Canada, “* Must it Come to This? Let’s do Something.” 


—Boston Herald 
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Switching It Off——Boston Herald 
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The Monkey. “Say, Old Man, erolution haswt done much for 
you after all!’—Cleveland Plain-Dealer 
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Men of To-Day 


(Continued from page 304.) 


Cardinal Gibbons has been identified with 
the Southern States. A definite religious 
yocation declared itself when he came of age, 
and in 1855 he entered St. Charles College, 
near Ellicot, Maryland. Two years later he 
was graduated with honors, and then pursued 
his theological studies at the Seminary of 
St. Sulpice and at St. Mary’s University, 
Baltimore. In 1861, being then twenty- 
seven years old, he was ordained by Arch- 
bishop Kenrick in the cathedral at Balti- 
more, and was attached to St. Patrick’s 
Chureh as assistant to Rev. James Dolan, 
being shortly after transferred to St. 
Bridget’s Church, Canton. It is interesting 
to find this eminent son of the Irish race 
thus identified with the names of the two 
chief saints of Ireland, the “father and 
mother of the saints of Ireland.” 

In 1865 Archbishop Spalding, one of the 
most remarkable sons of the Catholic Church 
in America, appointed Dr. Gibbons chancel- 
lor of the archdiocese of Baltimore and also 
his private secretary; and in the following 
year the second plenary council at Baltimore 
chose him as its assistant chancellor. In 
1868, being then only thirty-four years old, 
Dr. Gibbons was consecrated titular Bishop 
of Adramyttum in partibus infidelium, ac- 
cording to the Church’s ancient custom of 
conferring titular bishoprics “in the lands 
of the heathen” upon distinguished ecclesi- 
astics, for whom no local see is presently 
available. At the same time Dr. Gibbons was 
appointed first vicar apostolic of Norti Caro- 
lina, erected into a see by the bull of Pius IX., 
dated March 3, 1868. The ceremony was con- 
ducted by the great Archbishop Spalding 
in the cathedral at Baltimore, and Bishop 
Gibbons took charge of the new vicariate 
in November. North Carolina had then a 
million inhabitants, of whom only a thous- 
and were Catholics. They had three small 
churches and two priests to minister to 
their ‘spiritual needs. Bishop Gibbons  be- 
gan by opening a school for Catholics, which 
he personally conducted; he built six 
churches, prepared and ordained a num- 
ber of priests, introduced the Benedictine 
order at Belmont and the Sisters of Mercy 
at Wilmington, building for the sisters a 
school for white children and another for 


* negroes, 


When Bishop Gibbons had completed a 
year of this arduous work, he was destined 
to take part in an event of world-wide his- 
toric significance, which brought him to the 
Eternal City as one of seven hundred prel- 
ates gathered to the great Vatican Coun- 
cil. This event was led up to by the re- 
vival of Church life initiated at the synod 
of Tuam, and by two other occasions which 
drew large numbers of ecclesiastics to 
Rome: the eighteenth centenary of the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul; and the 
canonization of the Japanese martyrs. 

Returning to the United States, Bishop 
Gibbons took up once more his arduous and 
most successful work in North Carolina. 
Three years later, in July, 1872, being then 
thirty-eight, Dr. Gibbons was translated to 
the See of Richmond, to succeed Dr. McGill. 
Installed by Archbishop Bayley at Rich- 
mond, Bishop Gibbons marked his episco- 
pate by building five churches, an academy 
in charge of the Xaverian brothers, a home 
for old people, in charge of the Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor, and parochial schools in 
Petersburg and Portsmouth. In 1877, Arch- 
bishop Bayley asked to have Bishop Gib- 
bons appointed his coadjutor, and he was 
nominated to this office, with right of suc- 
cession to the primatial see of Baltimore, 
in July, 1877. Two months later Arch- 
hishop Bayley died, and by virtue of his 
homination Bishop Gibbons. became Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, so that at the age of 
forty-three he had attained ithe highest 
ecclesiastical dignity in the Catholic Church 
in the United States. 

“ix years later Archbishop Gibbons head- 
ed a delegation of American prelates who 
Visited Rome to represent the ecclesiastical 
affairs of the United States at the Vatican, 
anc to outline the work of the third plenary 
conncil, which met at Baltimore in 1884. 
Pope Leo XIII. appointed Archbishop Gib- 
bons to preside over this council, in which 
his Grace cooperated in the enactment of 
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The highly successful culmination of experiments in a 
specially treated steel of great tensile strength has en- 
abled us to produce in the new Type XII, 35-40 H. P. 


wishes or expectations. Everyone is more or less familiar 
with the past unapproached and unparalleled record of 


Pope-Toledo stock cars, which have won so many notable speed, endurance and hill 


climbing contests—over 200 cups and medals. 


A few months back we did not think it 


probable or possible to produce a better car than that with which we have won all these 
victories, The Pope-Toledo has always been recognized as A CAR OF POWER, which 


means speed, hill climbing, capacity and endurance. 





But Type XII is a more powerful 










car, a faster car, a stronger car, a car with more room and more style. Yet, note care- 
fully, it has only 10;’5 pounds of engine weight per H. P., and what is still more remark- 
able only 54 pounds of total weight per H.P. More significant still, it is the most compact 
car in the world; seats seven adult people comfortably ,—the wheel base is only 104 inches. 














Motor. Four Individual Twin Head, 
Cylinders, 4-cycle, Copper Jacketed, develop- 
ing under brake test 43 to 44H.P. Water 
cooled by 
the match- 
less Pope- 
Toledo 
radiator. 
All__gears 


encased. 
—_—_— 














wear. 


Boston, 223 Columbus Ave. 


Washington, 819 14th St. 


Axles. The axles of Type XII are of the “I” 
beam type, forged in our own plant of the best 


steel obtainable, being Tested to 110,000 pounds 


tensile strength. 


Brakes. ‘The Pope-Toledo 
system of brakes is incompareble. 
In Type XII, both foot and emer- 

ency brakes act on the hubs of 
See ea shea Thee 
Brakes are very strong 
and easily adjusted to 











is one of our atest forward 
Soa The Heel we use Ta 
this transmission is 225,000 
pounds tensile strength. 


This steel is very expensive to make, and still more sspensive to work 


But by its use we are enabled to produce not only the lightest, but the 
strongest and most efficient transmission ever placed in a motor car, 


Be sure the name “POPE” is on your Automobile, 


New York, 1733 Broadway. " 





SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
Pope MoTOR CAR Co.Desk M, ‘TOLEDO,O. 








she Reconstruction + Religious Belief 


By W. H. MALLOCK 


Author of “ Religion as a Credible Doctrine,” etc. 


An interesting and timely volume on the great subject of the contradictions between science and 
religion. The author takes a new point of view He accepts all the new teachings of science, and then, 
adopting the scientific method, goes on to show how religion may still justify itself and solve the 
apparent contradictions that beset an ultimate solution. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 


Price, $1.75 nek. 
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Send for particulars of our $1,000 Tire- 
Economy Competition and save Tire expense. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


CLINCHER TIRES 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RACING TYPE 


Are Fast and 
Will Last 


New York, - 1665 Broadway 
Boston, - 167 Oliver St. 
PuiLavetpntia, 615 N. Broad St. 
CnicaGco, - 166 Lake St. 
Loxpon, - - 4 Snow Hill 
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Transmission is of the sliding gear 
type. Three speeds forward and reverse. 
Ball bearings at all important points. 
The transmission of Type XII 


e steel we use in 
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Bills of exchange bought and 


REVISED EDITION Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 


| 
Fly- Rods and Fly - Tackle | of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use ‘ of Credit. Collections made. 
By H. P.-WELLS | Credit. International Cheques. Cer- 


Author of ** The American Salmon- Fisherman’ tificates of Deposit. 
lila with Diagrams. Orne een Cloth, $1.75 met (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBI PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK B rown B rothers & Co., 


BankKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


_ 38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
Capital = = 
Surplus and Undivided Profits = 


OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 
CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 


PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 


DIRECTORS 
Joun Jacop Astor, James B. Dvxe, A. D. Jutiiiarp, 
Cuarves H. Aven, Henry M. FLAGLer, JoseruH Larocgusr, 
Grorce F. Baker, Danigt GUGGENHEIM, D. O. Mitts, 
Epwarp J. Berwinp, G. G. Haven, Levi P. Morton, 
Paut D. Cravatn, James N. Jaxvin, Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Wa ter S. JonnstTon, W. G. Oakman, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Epwarp J. Berwinp, 


Paut D. Cravatn, 
G. G. Haven, 





beacvew 
$7,000,000 





Samuet Raga, 
WintHrop RuTHERFURD, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Jacos H. Scuirr, 
VALENTINE P. SNYDER, 
Harry Payne Wuitney. 


Lev: P. Moxrton, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Cuaries H. Aven, 


James N. Jarvig, 
Jacos H. Scuirr, 
Harry Payne Whitney. 





Read THE GAMBLER, By the Author of , THE ‘MASQUERADER 


Make the best cocktail. A delightful 

poem oo a | all wine, spiritand soda 

tablespoonful in an ounce 

or eer Ty. OF one water after 

meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 

BITTERS Important to see that it is Abbott's. 
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many important. new decrees, made neces- 
sary by the rapid growth of the Catholic 
Church in America, which has almost added 
a new see with each year of the century. 
These acts and decrees were deliberated on 
and approved by the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties at Rome. As a mark of the high 
efficiency with which Archbishop Gibbons 
carried out his work at the council he was 
shortly after nominated for the dignity of 
cardinal, at a special consistory, and the 
nomination was immediately confirmed. 

Cardinal Gibbons visited Rome in 1887, 
and was admitted to the College of Cardi- 
nals. On his return to America his Emi- 
nence laid the foundation-stone of the 
Catholic University at Washington, of 
which he has ever since been chancellor, and 
continued the ecclesiastical, literary, and 
social work which have made him eminent 
in fact as in title. 





Two Hundred Million Dollars 
of Exports 


ANOTHER notable characteristic of the 
vear’s foreign trade is the fact that the ex- 
ports in the month of December were practi- 
eally 200 million dollars, the preliminary 
figures of the Bureau of Statistics’ being 
$199,709,068, exclusive of the trade with 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska. It was 
only in 1891 that exports first reached as 
much as 100 million dollars in any single 
month, the earliest month at which they 
crossed the 100-million-dollar line being Oc- 
tober, 1891, when the total was $102,877,- 
243. This total of more than 100 millions a 
month continued only during the months 
of October, November, and December, 1891, 
and January, 1892, and it was not until 
late in 1896 that the 100-million-dollar line 
‘was again crossed. In 1896, 1897, 1898, 
and 1899 the closing months of each year 
showed a monthly exportation of over 100 
million dollars, and beginning with the year 
1900 the monthly total has in all cases ex- 
ceeded 100 million dollars, except during 
the months of June, July, and August of 
1902, 1903, and 1904, when it fell slightly 
below that sum. The largest month’s ex- 
portation in any year prior to December, 
1905, was that of December, 1904, when the 
total was $174,849,566, but that record is 
surpassed to the extent of 25 million dol- 
lars by the record of December, 1905, which, 
as above indicated, is $199,709,068. 


Too Thin 


THERE is a Representative in Congress 
from the West who is exceedingly thin. 
Being a very good-natured man, this Repre- 
sentative always takes in good part any 
joking reference to his slenderness; indeed, 
he is not averse to a jest himself in that con- 
nection, as is illustrated by an incident that 
occurred in a street-car in Washington. 

It appears that just as the car was round- 
ing a curve a burly citizen lurched forward 
and sat in the Congressman’s lap. He re- 
covered himself quickly, and began a profuse 
apology, when he was interrupted by the 
statesman’s cheery “ that’s all right.” 

“ But, ” added the Congressman, plain- 
tively, “I wish, my friend, that you'd tell 
me whether you thought I was painted on 
the seat.” 





Nil Nisi Bonum 


Last summer there died at Washington a 
lawyer who, for many years, had shocked a 
large number of friends by his rather liberal 
views touching religion. 

A friend of the deceased who cut short a 
Canadian trip to hurry back to Washington 
for the purpose of attending the = rites 
for his colleague, entered the late lawyer’s 
home some minutes after the beginning of 
the service. 

“What part of the service is this?” he 
inquired in a whisper of another legal friend 
standing in the crowded hallway. 

“Tye. just come myself,” said the other, 
“but I believe they’ve opened for the de- 
fence.” 
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Wanted to Get Rid of Him 


A NuMBER of politicians in Washington 
were once discussing the good and bad points 
of various statesmen with reference to their 
attitude towards their friends and enemies, 
when Senator Kean was reminded of an 
instance in the career of the late Senator 
Sewell of New Jersey. 

It appears that Sewell had been a generous 
friend and an equally good hater, as was 
evidenced by his treatment of a Colonel 
Scovel, who, it seems, had dared to dispute 
Sewell’s supremacy in Jersey politics. At 
one time Scovel imagined he had made his 
peace with Sewell, and ventured to ask a 
favor of his old enemy—something in the 
way of a pass to Chicago. The pass came to 
him by return mail. 

The next day, at the offices of the railroad 
of which the Senator was an officer, Scovel 
thanked him for the courtesy; but as he did 
so he called attention to the fact that there 
was no provisions made in the pass for the 
return trip East. “ Probably an inadvert- 
ence on the part of the clerk that made it 
out,” he observed. 

“Clerk nothing!” roared Sewell. “Tl 
have you know, Scovel, that I myself filled 
out that pass! I’m willing to send you to 
Chicago, but I’ll be hanged if I'll help you 
to get back to Jersey!” 





Waste of Great Britain’s Coal 


How wasteful are modern methods of 
generating power can be seen from an ad- 
dress recently made at Glasgow, Scotland, 
where the advantages of improved machinery 
and processes were urged. The conservation 
of the coal-supply is a subject of national 
economic importance in Great Britain, where 
some 40,000,000 tons of coal are consumed 
yearly for power from a supply that is be- 
lieved to be steadily diminishing. Now, if 
the modern gas-engine and steam - turbine 
were used in place of steam-engines of much 
less efficiency, the same horse-power could 
be produced at an expenditure of but 12,000,- 
000 tons, a saving represented in cash by 
$49,000,000. But to effect this would re- 
quire the most modern machinery, and to 
change. to this would involve an outlay of 
$250,000,000. If electricity was generated 
and distributed the capital outlay would be 
even greater, but the saving would be 
iurther increased. As manufacturing with 
its consequent demand for power is growing 
in Great Britain, it becomes a national ques- 
tion to provide this power most economic- 
ally and protect its source. There must be 
a systematic development of power at or near 
the collieries, and then the transmission of 
electricity as demanded. If this can be done, 
power can be distributed. in Great Britain 
almost as cheaply as in continental Europe 
and America, where water-power is utilized. 





Not His Property Sandwich 


AN urchin who occasionally ventured be- 
hind the scenes of a theatre on the lower 
East Side of New York during rehearsals, 
was one day observed by one of the actors 
sitting in a corner, lovingly eying a huge 
sandwich which he held in his grimy hands. 
He regarded it for a few moments, and then, 
cautiously lifting the top layer, extracted a 
piece of pickle and ate it; then he closed it 
down again very carefully and accurately 
made all as before. A few moments later he 
repeated the performance, taking out another 
piece of pickle and a small fragment of 
meat, and again carefully restoring the sand- 
wich to its original form. After another 
short interval he took out more. pickle and 
more meat, so that now there was very little 
of the original middle layer left, and again 
he closed it up carefully. 

“What are you doing that for, Tommy?” 
the actor ‘asked. “ That’s no way to eat a 
sandwich. Why don’t you eat it all if you 
want it, and not pick at it like that?” 

Tommy lifted a scornful eye to the actor’s 
uncomprehending face and muttered laconic- 
ally: 

“°Tain’t mine.” 
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the house in which it is placed. 


sanitation. 


Health,’ mailed free. 


POTTERIES SELLING CO., 
Trenton, N. J. 











TRADE MARK 


The Latest Word 
In Sanitation 


The name Sy-C1o on a closet means health insurance for your home or any building 
in which the closet is placed; it means freedom from all those diseases which are usually 
traceable to noxious odors and poisonous gases arising from ordinary closets. 

Sy-CLo stands for more than mere. flushing ; 
action of great. power—an action.which literally pulls the contents of the bowl into the 
drain, cleansing the non-reachable parts, 
water trap to an unusual depth, and absolutely preventing all danger of gas. 

The Sy-CLo Closet stands tor an interior cleanliness and purity impossible in an 
iron closet, and unknown in any closet but one made of china—like the Sy-CLo. 
moulded of china all into one solid piece like a vase, the Sy-CLo is without crack, joint 
or rough surface to collect dirt or disease germs. 
pitcher, being made exactly the same way and of the same material. 

The surface of the Sy-C1io Closet cannot chip off, is not affected by acid, water or 
wear, and hence cannot rust or discolor as an iron closet does. 
simple, durable; it cannot get out of order and will last, with ordinary care as long as 


It costs but little more than the 
common closet, and, when health and 
comfort are considered, it really costs 
less; in fact, your doctor pays the bill. 
Your plumber will tell you that Sy-CLo 
is absolutely the latest word in perfect 


Send for booklet on ‘‘ Household 





it stands for a wonderful syphonic 


instantly sealing the outlet channel ‘with-a 


Hand- 


It is as clean inside and out as a china 


The Sy-CLo is strong. 
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The Baby:* His Care and Training 
By MARIANNA WHEELER 


This book tells everything the mother should know regarding the food, clothing, and bringing- 


up of ‘‘the baby.” 
the world on this subject. 
$1.00 net. 











THE IMPROVED 


ton 
Garter 


WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED YOU 


The Name is 
— on every 
loop— 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Gampie epeie, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
iled on receipt of price. 





GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S: A. 


EVERY 
PAIR ; 
WARRANTED 

Li ALWAYS EASY 
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It is a complete and authoritative treatise, written by the highest authority in 
Attractively bound and fully illustrated. 
(Postage 7 cts.) 


PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





THE STATISTICS OF COCOA IMPORTATIONS 
SHOW THAT IMPORTATIONS OF CHEAP (LOW 
GRADE) BEANS HAVE INCREASED ALMOST 
50%. AND IMPORTATIONS OF HIGH GRADE 
BEANS HAVE DECREASED. 


ARE USING THE SAME 
QUALITY OF BEANS 
AS ALWAYS: 

THE BEST ONLY- 





DRAW YOUR OWN CONCLUSIONS -- 
QUALITY & PRICE REMAIN THE SAME 


? 
WITH 


WITHIN THE REACH 
OF ALL. 





SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


COCOA. 
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Double Your Salary 
in Spare Time! _ 


T’S the use you make of the odds and ends 
I of time that means success or failure. 
When you have extratime,don’t put your 
-feet on top of the desk and smoke a cigar. 
That extra time is worth dollars, and lots of 
them. We will pay cash for it. 
It’s worth from $300 to $500 a year to us. 
You can make all your time worth $300 a 
month to us—and you'll get your pay in the 
coin of the realm, if you produce results. 


To enlarge our selling organization as ra- 
pidly as possible, we offer exclusive territory 
to a good man in every locality where we 
are not already represented. If there is not 
an Oliver agent in your town, take time by 
the forelock and get in your application im- 
mediately. 


“OLIVER 


Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


meets the needs 
of the business 
world in a way 
that no other 
writing machine 
ever has. Busi- 
ness houses pre- 
fer it because of 
its simplicity, du- 
rability and great 
manifolding 
power, and the 
multiplicity of 
things that can 
be done on it. 

Operators take to it because its visible 
writing and ease of operation gives confi- 
dence, and confidence means speed. 


Because it responds to the slightest touch 
like a thing of life—it seems to catch your 
thought, and it transcribes it in beautiful 
characters, accurately aligned, so that you 
take pride and pleasure in the work. 

A machine like this practically sells itself. 
You can master it ina very little time, and 
you need not have a silver tongue or be a 
salesman in the usual sense of the term to 
make big money selling Olivers—just know 

















Drawn by CHARLES LANE VICARY. 
POLITICS IN ENGLAND. 


Magistrate and M.P.: ‘“‘ After mature and careful consideration of your 
case, I have come to the conclusion that you are a lazy, good-for-nothing 


rogue. May I ask if you ever earned a shilling in your life ?” 


Prisoner: ‘Oh, yes, I have, yer ’onor. I voted for yer ’onor once.” 


the machine, believe in it as we do, and tell 
the simple truth “es its features of super- 
iority. 

If you need our help é in closing sales, we will 
send one of our trained Salesmen, at our own 
expense—and you get ALL the commission of 
every sale in your territory. 

Get in the band wagon! 

Your request for particulars will have our 
prompt attention if you write today. Address 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 





THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE, 


Indispensable as a seasoning for Soups, Fish and Gravies. 


JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, Agts., N. Y. 


| AT sg The 2 Secret ofmy — 





Success” 





117 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
We Want Local Agents in Canada 
Principal Foreign Office, 75 Queen Victoria Street, London 

























For a good drink’s sake 


turn down the man 
who offers a substi- 
tute when you order 
CLUB COCKTAILS. 
Seven kinds — Manhattan, 
Martini, Vermouth, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, Tom Gin York— 
but only one brand—“CLUB.” 


G.F, HEUBLEIN & BRO., proprictors 


Hartford New York London 









Copyright Wotice 


Class A, XXc, No. 137632, Feb. 3, 1906 —Lisraky OF 
CONGRESS, To wit: Be it remembered, That on_ the 
third day of February, 1906, Samuel L. Clemens, of the 
United States, hath eposited in this office the title of a 
BOOK, the title of which is in the following words, to_ wit: 
-. Punch, Brothers, Punch; and other Sketches. By Mark 
Twain,” the right ‘whereof he claims as author and proprietor 
in conformity with the laws of the United States respecting 
cepyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 








FRANCES FISHER WOOD | Read 


Infancy and Childhood 18 
A valuable book that should be in every home. $1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKL IN SQUARE, NEW 


New York Central’s Grand Central Station, 
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By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from March 14, 1906. 





THE LONG ARM 

By. Samuel M. Gardenhire 

CENTER OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 
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